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INTRODUCTION 


" Christianity  is  strange.  It  bids  man 
recognize  that  he  is  vile,  even  abominable $ 
and  bids  him  desire  to  be  like  God.  Without 
this  counterpoise,  this  dignity  would 
him  horribly  vain,  or  this  humility  would 

make  him  terribly  abject.”  (l) 

Pascal's  view  of  man  looks  strange  from  the  perspective  of 

many  people  today.  Some  may  be  irritated  by  what  they  consider 

to  be  a  stupid  contradiction.  We  can  imagine  an  enlightened 

professor  saying  to  a  Christian, 

"Make  up  your  mind.  Either  wallow  in  your 
morbid  teachings  about  man's  wickedness,  or 
dream  your  mystical  dreams  about  his  eternal 
spirit.  But  by  all  that  is  sane  and  sensible, 
don’t  try  to  have  it  both  ways  at  once."  (2) 

Let  us  examine  this  typical  modern  attitude  toward  the  sin¬ 
fulness  of  man.  We  may  see  its  widespread  influence  in  several 
forms,  for  this  confidence  in  human  possibilities  has  become 
the  real  substitute  for  Christianity,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  church.  The  most  familiar  version  is  faith  in  technological 
progress  and  in  the  power  of  science  to  control  nature  and  human 
affairs .  Sometimes ,  from  the  viewpoints  of  much  of  the  writing 
of  the  "Beat  Generation",  especially  Jack  Kerouac,  confidence  is 
placed  in  the  ability  of  the  lonely  individual  to  win  through  to 
self-realization  despite  surrounding  social  hindrances,  family 
maladjustments  and  the  pressures  of  the  sheep-like  mob  mind. 

Having  criticized  Christianity  for  its  contradictory  view 
towards  men,  modern  thought  itself  has  to  make  two  opposite 


1.  Pascal:  Pensees ,  p.  171 

2.  Roberts,  David:  The  Grandeur  end  ''Wserw  of  '■  w ,  p.  144 
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statements  which  can  not  be  held  together,  First,  it  says 
that  the  evils  which  man  creates  are  not  really  his  fault;  man 
is  what  he  is  through  the  deterministic  forces  which  act  upon 
him.  Secondly,  it  clings  to  the  hope  that  man  can  save  himself, 
because  it  has  nothing  else  in  which  to  place  its  hope.  And  so 
it  is  the  popular  view  of  today  which  splits  man  apart  into  an 
innocent  automaton  and  a  potential  "godlet” .  (l)  The  Christian 

doctrine  of  man  sees  man  as  a  unity — a  responsible  child  of  God 
who  is  nevertheless  a  rebellious  and  sinful  creature.  Beneath 
the  boundless  variety  of  human  experiences  lies  this  ultimate 
unity  which  any  reference  to  n human  nature”  must  take  into 
account.  A  good  example  of  the  basic  unity  which  underlies  the 
varieties  of  experience  is  that  found  in  John  Banyan ' s  Pilgrims '  ■ 
Fr ogress .  Behind  all  the  various  characters  portrayed  on  the  road 
to  Zion  is  the  experience  of  Bunyan  himself  which  he  recounts  in 
Grace  Abounding,  showing  how  Bunyan  himself  passed  through  almost 
all  of  the  conditions  which  he  portrayed.  The  basic  unity  under¬ 
lying  his  own  various  experiences  enabled  him  to  recognize  and 
portray  the  unity  in  the  variety  of  lives  around  him. 

As  we  attempt  to  understand  the  nature  of  man,  and  more 
specifically  the  Christian  doctrine  of  man,  we  will  begin  with 
Paul's  view  of  man  as  we  find  it  in  his  Epistles.  After  looking 
at  the  Biblical  view  as  presented  by  Paul,  we  will  turn  to  the 
modern  Existentialist  theologian,  Paul  Tillich,  and  discuss  his 
doctrine  of  man.  After  having  looked  at  these  two  views  we  ought 
to  be  in  a  position  to  see  the  relationship  between  the  Biblical 
interpretation  and  an  important  present  day  interpretation  of  the 
question:  What  is  man? 
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was  found,  not  in  his  world  or  in  his 
body,  but  in  his  inner  self.”  (l) 

A.  P°n I'n  ? - '  -  Ignition  r  - r>  >■  rrr - 

The  psychological  vocabulary  of  the  Old  Testament  came  into 
existence  along  independent  and  parallel  lines,  a  fact  which 
explains  its  want  of  an  organized  system.  By  the  close  of  the 
Old  Testament  period,  this  development  had  resulted  in  four 
terms;  "heart”,  "nephesh”,  ”ruach”  -  all  denoting  aspects  of  the 
inner  life,  and  "flesh”  to  denote  man’s  visible  personality. 

These  four  terms,  in  their  Greek  equivalents,  form  the  basis 
of  Paul’s  psychological  vocabulary;  namely,  "kardia”,  "psuche”, 
"pneuma”,  and  "sarx".  (2) 

Paul  uses  the  term  "kardia”  52  times.  In  15  cases  it  denotes 
personality,  character,  or  the  inner  life  in  general,  "the  secrets 
of  his  heart  are  disclosed.”  (l  Cor.  14:25)  In  13  cases  it  is 
the  seat  of  emotional  states  of  consciousness,  "I  have  great 
sorrow  and  unceasing  anguish  in  my  heart.”  (Romans  9s 2)  In  11 
cases  it  is  the  seat  of  intellectual  activities,  "but  they  became 
futile  in  their  thinking  and  their  senseless  "kardia”  were 
darkened.”  (Rom,  1:21)  The  R.3.V.  has  translated  this  as  "mind.” 
In  13  cases  "kardia”  is  the  seat  of  volition,  "But  by  your  hard 
and  impenitent  ’kardia’1 2  you  are  storing  up  wrath  for  yourself  on 
the  day  of  wrath.”  (Rom.  2:5) 

On  the  other  hand,  Paul’s  detailed  references  to  the  inner 
life  called  for  something  more  exact  than  the  general  and  incon¬ 
clusive  term  "heart"  which  had  been  sufficient  for  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment;  consequently  we  find  him  using  two  other  Greek  terms,  "nous" 

1.  Rail,  K.F.:  According  to  Paul,  p.  24 

2.  Robinson,  h.W.s  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  'an,  pp.  104-105 
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and  ’’suneidesis”  (mind  and  conscience),  to  denote  psychical 
phenomena  which  the  Old  Testament  escribes  to  ’’heart” . 

The  term  ’’nous”  denotes  the  intellectual  faculty  of  the 
natural  man,  whose  moral  quality  may  be  either  good  or  bad. 

The  ’’nous”  contains  that  law  of  God  in  which  he  delights,  ”1  of 
myself  serve  the  law  of  God  with  my  nous  (mind)”.  (Rom.  7:25) 

On  the  other  hand  the  ”nous”  may  be  immoral,  vein,  fleshly, 
corrupt.  ’’And  since  they  did  not  see  fit  to  acl  nowledge  G<  i, 

God  gave  them  up  to  a  base  nous  (mind)  and  to  improper  conduct.” 
(Rom.  1:28)  In  the  Christian  life  the  renewal  of  the  ’’nous” 
leads  to  a  transformation  of  life.  ”Do  not  be  conformed  to  this 

world  but.  be  transformed  by  the  renewal  of  your  nous  (minds)”. 
(Rom.  12:2) 

The  term  ’’suneidesis”  as  used  by  Paul  covers  the  moral 
judgement  of  the  conscious  being  upon  itself.  Paul  did  not  use 
this  term  to  denote  the  source  of  ethical  judgement,  but  in  the 
sense  of  moral  judgement  upon  the  moral  quality  of  an  action. 
’’Conscience  was  the  faculty  which  passed  judgement  upon  actions 
after  they  were  done.”  (l) 

This  faculty  for  moral  judgement  could  be  either  defiled  or 
clean.  ’’And  their  conscience  being  weak,  is  defiled.”  (l  Cor.  8:7) 
’’They  must  hold  the  mystery  of  the  faith  with  a  clear  conscience.” 
(1  Tim.  3:9) 

In  regard  to  the  term  ’’psuche”  it  is  significant  that  Paul 
uses  the  term  only  13  times.  In  6  cases  it  is  without  psycholog¬ 
ical  content,  merely  referring  to  ’’life”.  In  3  cases  it  could  be 
translated  exactly  as  ’’nephesh”  denoting  ’’individual”  .  Three  more 


Quoted  by  Robins  on,  p.  107 


cases  see  the  Old  Testament  sense  of  ’’desire”  reappear.  There 
is  left  only  one  case  on  which  the  artificial  Pauline  ’’trichotomy” 
has  been  built. 


’’May  the  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly, 
and  may  your  spirit  (pneuma)  and  soul 
(psuche)  and  body  (soma)  be  kept  sound  and 
blameless  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.”  (1  Thess.  5:23) 

The  true  analogy  of  this  verse  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
where  a  similar  phrase  is  used  to  describe  the  totality  of  the 
personality. 

’’Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thine  heart ,  and  with  all  thy  soul  (nephesh) 
and  with  all  thy  might.”  (Deut.  6:5) 

In  both  of  these  cases,  the  inner  life  is  viewed  under  the 
two  aspects  of  intellect  and  emotion;  psuche  like  nephesh  marks 
the  emotional  side  of  consciousness. 

Confusion  might  well  arise  here  because  ’’soul”  commonly 
leads  us  to  think  of  the  spiritual  and  immortal  side  of  man. 

For  Paul,  ’’psuche”  meant  the  natural  as  against  the  spiritual. 

The  adjective  ’’psuchikos”  is  difficult  to  translate,  and  so  when 
Paul  uses  the  term  some  translators  render  it  ’’natural,”  others, 

” unspiritual.” 

’’The  natural  man  does  not  receive  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  folly  to 
him,  and  he  is  not  able  to  understand  them 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.” 

(1  Cor.  2:14) 

This  psuche  is  the  principle  of  life  which  we  share  with  all 
animals . 

”If  there  is  a  physical  (psuchikos)  body, 
there  is  also  a  spiritual  body.”  (1  Cor.  15:44) 

Therefore,  Paul,  in  using  the  term  psuche,  is  referring  to 
the  present  fleshly  manner  of  existence,  which  will  eventually 
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be  superseded. 

Whereas  ’’psuche”  was  only  slightly  used  by  Paul,  the  word 
’’pneuma”  is  the  most  important  term  in  Paul!s  psychological 
vocabulary.  It  occurs  14 6  times  in  a  continuation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Old  Testament  term  ’’ruach”.  Thirty  of  these  cases 
refer  to  the  psychical  use  of  ’’pneuma” .  Half  of  these  refer  to 
the  higher  nature  of  a  Christian  man  and  are  hardly  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  result  of  the  Divine  pneuma. 

’’For  God  is  my  witness  ,  whom  I  serve 
with  my  pneuma  in  the  gospel  of  his 
Son.”  (Rom.  1:9) 

The  other  half  denote  a  normal  element  in  human  nature ; 

”It  is  the  Spirit  himself  bearing  witness 
with  our  spirit  (pneuma)  that  we  are  children 
of  God . ”  t Rom  8:16) 

We  must  at  this  point  emphasize  that  fact  that  Paul  at  no 
time  systematizes  his  psychology.  This  has  already  been  evident 
with  the  confused  state  of  much  of  Paul’s  usage.  Yet  his  terms 
throw  light  on  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  psychology  claims 
a  central  place  in  his  thinking.  The  Old  Testament,  like  Paul, 
was  ambiguous  in  the  use  of  its  terms;  for  example,  ’’ruach”  which 
corresponds  to  Paul’s  ’’pneuma”.  After  the  exile  it  was  used  to 
denote  both  a  supernatural  influence  and  a  natural  element  in 
human  nature,  (l)  However,  these  terms  may  not  have  appeared 
contradictory  to  Paul  at  all.  The  ’’pneuma”  in  man  may  have  supplied 
a  point  of  contact  in  human  nature  on  which  the  ’’pneuma”  of  God 
could  act. 

B.  Gan’s  essential  riature 

In  the  Christian  tradition  that  has  arisen  over  the 

years ,  there  have  been  three  fundamental  principles  In  the  concept 
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of  man.  First,  the  Latin  phrase  which  is  a  basic  dogma,  MEsse 
qua  esse  bonum  est",  being  as  being  is  good.  God  saw  everything 
that  he  had  created,  and  behold,  it  was  good.  The  second  prin¬ 
ciple  is  that  of  the  universal  fall — the  transition  from  man's 
basic  essential  goodness  to  estrangement  from  God  and  from  him¬ 
self.  The  third  principle  is  the  possibility  of  reconciliation, 
of  salvation.  These  three  aspects  of  the  totality  of  man  before 
God  have  always  demanded  the  consideration  of  theologians.  As 
we  turn  to  Paul  to  see  what  his  views  of  man  are,  we  must  again 
remind  ourselves  that  Paul  was  not  a.  systematic  theologian.  In 
the  rush  of  his  missionary  activities,  his  main  concern  was  the 
reconciliation  of  man  to  God.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  man  was 
a  sinner,  he  did  not  devise  elaborate  theories  to  account  for 
man's  sin.  Rather,  he  used  what  he  saw  of  human  nature  through 
his  dealings  with  men.  This  was  a  background  for  his  task  of 
reconciling  man  to  God.  We  must  therefore  not  expect  a  consistent 
system  where  there  was  no  attempt  to  build  one. 

Consequently,  it  is  the  task  of  modern  theology  to  uncover 
just  what  Paul  did  think  of  man's  essential  goodness.  This  is 
possible  partly  through  statements  of  his  on  other  subjects, 
through  which  we  may  see  what  he  thought  about  man. 

To  the  essential  nature  of  man  belongs,  on  the  one  hand,  all 
of  his  natural  endowments;  his  physical  and  social  impulses;  his 
sexual  and.  racial  differentiations;  in  short,  his  character  as 
a  creature  imbedded  in  the  natural  order.  His  essential  nature 
also  includes  the  freedom  to  transcend  this  natural  self. 

Ho  man,  however  deeply  involved  in  sin,  regards  the  state 


of  sin  as  normal. 
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’’Some  memory  of  a  previous  condition  of 
blessedness  seems  to  linger  in  his  soul.”  (l) 

Re inhold  Niebuhr  feels  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  the  concept  of  the  image  of  God  in  man  and  to  the  perfection 
of  that  image  before  the  Fall  without  making  a.  distinction 
between  the  essential  nature  of  man  and  the  virtue  of  conformity 
to  that  nature.  Nothing  can  change  the  essential  nature  and 
structure , 

’’just  as  blindness  of  the  eye  does  not 
remove  the  eye  from  the  human  anatomy.”  (2) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  that  man  is  free  creates  the 
possibility  of  actions  which  are  contrary  to  the  requirements  of 
of  this  essential  nature.  Man,  by  using  this  freedom,  can  destroy 
the  proper  function  of  his  nature. 

Does  sin  then  completely  wipe  out  the  essential  goodness 
which  is  man’s?  No,  it  is  not  wiped  out  for  the  remnant  of  his 
perfection  is  that  part  of  his  nature  which  acts  as  a  guide, 
which  shows  a  sense  of  obligation  and  is  his  essential  nature. 

The  essential  nature  of  man  imposes  this  sense  of  obligation 
upon  man  in  his  present  sinful  state.  To  the  man  in  sin,  this 
virtue  or  obligation  which  the  essential  nature  possesses  looks 
like  law.  Paul  describes  this  as  ’’for  what  I  would”.  (Rom  7:15) 
This  is  the  sense  of  obligation  which  the  essential  nature  desires 
for  the  whole  man.  Man  in  his  sinful  state  recognizes  this;  yet 
because  of  his  sinful  state  he  has  to  say  ’’that  I  do  not.”  Sin 
has  not  destroyed  the  essential  goodness,  rather  it  seems  to  have 

1.  Niebuhr,  Re  inhold:  TIw  —  ture  end  Pectin;;  of  'bn,  Vol.  I, 

p.  265 


2.  Ibid,  p.  265 
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corrupted  it  to  the  point  that  the  essential  nature  is  no  longer 
the  dominant  force  in  the  time  of  decision. 

We  may  see  this  further  illustrated  in  Paul’s  statement, 

’’the  very  commandment  which  promised  life 
proved  to  be  death  to  me.”  (Rom.  7s 11 ) 

It  is  unto  death  because  the  law  states  the  requirements 
without  helping  man  to  fulfill  them.  In  this  respect,  the  virtue 
of  the  essential  nature,  which  looks  like  the  law,  heightens  sin 
by  arousing  it  to  a  more  conscious  defiance  of  the  essential  nature 

of  man.  Apart  from  this,  the  rebel  lies  asleep.  Only  when  the 

essential  nature . exposes  the  estranged  nature  does  sin  see  itself 

for  what  it  is,  and  it  is  then  that  it  reacts  violently  against 

the  essential  nature. 

”What  shall  we  say  then?  That  the  law 
is  sin?  By  no  means.  Yet  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  law,  I  should  not  have  known 
sin.  I  should  not  have  known  what  it  is 
to  covet  if  the  law  had  not  said,  ’You  shall 
not  covet’”.  (Rom.  7:7) 

Another  danger  arises"  at  this  point.  Now  that  man  knows  the 
law,  he  may  be  led  to  sinful  pride  by  thinking  that  he  is  able  to 
keep  the  law.  Paul  warns  against  this  in  speaking  to  one  of  his 
Jewish  he  a r e  rs  , 

”But  if  you  call  yourself  a  Jew  and  rely  upon 
the  law  and  boast  of  your  relation  to  God  and 
prove  what  is  excellent, 
because  you  are  instructed  in  the  law.” 

(Rom.  2:17-18) 

Man  cannot  be  good  just  because  he  now  knows  what  the  good 

•  a  man  fully  to  understand  himself, 
he  must  realize  that  he  is "in  opposition  to  the  good  which  he 


recognizes  as  his  norm. 
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11  This  law  is  the  claim  of  his  essential 
nature  upon  him."  (l) 

By  this  law  then,  we  are  referring  to  more  than  the  law 

which  is  given  to  man  by  revelation  or,  for  that  matter,  by  the 

order  of  society.  It  is  to  the  law  that  is  a  part  of  man’s 

essential  nature  that  Paul  refers  when  he  says, 

’’When  the  Gentiles  who  have  not  the  law  do  • 
by  nature  what  the  law  requires ,  they  are 
a  law  to  themselves ,  even  though  they  do  not 
have  the  law.  They  show  that  what  the  law 
requires  is  written  on  their  hearts,  while 
their  conscience  also  hears  witness  and 
their  conflicting  thoughts  accuse  o-rrperhaps 
excuse  them.”  (Rom.  2:1/. -15) 

From  this  we  can  only  gather  that  the  requirements  of 
actions  dictated  by  man’s  essential  nature  are  a  part  of  his 
real  self.  The  presupposition  that  the  image  of  God  is  main¬ 
tained  in  spite  of  man’s  sin  lies  behind  Paul’s  thought. 
Actually,  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole  does  not  develop  the 
thought  much  further  than  this;  and  although  the  fact  that  man 
is  created  in  the  image  of  God  is.  in  the  back  of  Paul’s  mind, 
what  he  is  actually  concerned  with  is  the  response  which  God 
expects,  the  response  whereby  He  is  honored,  the  response  to 
Him  which  means  the  giving  of  oneself.  Emil  Brunner,  in 
speaking  about  the  modern  conception  of  man  having  been  created 
in  the  image  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  Imago  Dei,  feels  that  the 
glory  is  not  given  to  God  but  to  men  and  creatures ,  and  that 
through  this  doctrine  man  tries  to  enthrone  himself.  He  says 
that  the  New  Testament  view  is  that 

’’The  fact  that  man  has  been  made  in  the 
image  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  being  lost 


1.  Iviebuhr,  Re  inhold:  The  Nature  end  Destiny  of  "an,  Vol.  I 

p.  273 
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and  indeed  as  wholly,  and  not  impartially 
lost.  Man  no  longer  possesses  the  Imago 
Dei."  (1) 

Brunner  would  agree  that  man  is  still  potentially  able  to 
have  the  Imago  Dei  restored  in  him,  that  he  is  able  to  be  re¬ 
created  into  the  essential  goodness  which  which  God  created 
him.  Yet  both  Barth  and  Brunner  do  not  take  into  consideration 

the  fact  that  it  requires  an  act  of  faith  on  the  part  of  man  to 

receive  this  restoration.  In  this  respect  they  agree  with  The 

’-'■■ister  Confession  of  Faith  of  1643 ,  Section  VI,  dealing 

with  man’s  state  after  the  Fall, 

n where by  we  are  utterly  indisposed, 
disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all  good, 
and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil.”  (2) 

From  the  following  verse  of  the  Apostle  Paul’s  it  would 

seem  that  he  would  not  agree  with  this  view. 

"But  we  all,  with  open  face  beholding 
in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory 
to  glory,  even  as  bv  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord."  (2  Gor.  3:18) 

Of  course,  Paul  does  not  say  that  we  are  able  to  restore 
ourselves  to  the  Imago  Dei,  for  it  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
which  works  in  us  to  restore  us  to  this  condition.  But  he'  also 

does  not  say  that  "we  are  utterly  indisposed. . .to  all  good."  Ye 
are  still  able  to  see  that  glory  of  the  Lord,  even  though  we  may 
only  be  in  a  position  to  see  the  glory  as  though  reflected  in  a 
glass . 

Barth,  too,  interprets  man  in  the  light  of  the  old  doctrine 
of  original  sin.  God’s  revelation  of  himself  is  like  a  sudden 

1.  Brunner,  Zmil:  The  Christian  ~c --trine  of  Creation  *nd 
Federation,  p.  58 


2.  Bettenson: 
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flash  of  light  in  a  dark  room,  revealing  man,  not  in  light, 

but  in  darkness.  The  Biblical  story  of  Creation  explains  this. 

Adam  and  Eve  had  fallen  away  from  the  grace  of  creation  in  which 

they  lived.  They  refused  God  the  homage  due  to  Him  and  set 

themselves  up  as  lords  of  their  lives,  as  if  they  themselves 

were  gods.  Barth  asks, 

’■For  at  what  point  can  man’s  glory  remain 
when  he  is  in  rebellion  against  the  glory 

of  God?” 

His  answer  is  in  the  negative. 

’’Man  has  now  become  a  tarnished  mirror  in 
which  the  glory  of  God  can  no  longer  be 
reflected.”  (l) 

The  very  fact  of  manhood  now  means  to  be  an  enemy  of  God ) 

and  as  we. go  further  along  the  well-trodden  by-path,  we  become 

ever  more  deeply  and  completely  involved  in  our  own  corruption. 

Man  in  this  state  is  so  far  beyond  recovery  that  it  is  impossible 

for  him  to  overcome  even  one  of  the  consequences  of  his  sin.  Why 

does  Barth  think  so?  Because  man’s  sin  is  ’’against  God.”  That 

is  why  the  accusation  brought  against  man  in  God’s  revealing 

of  himself  does  not  charge  man  with  crimes  which  he  could  and 

ought  to  make  amends  for. 

”It  charges  him  with  being  against  God, 
not  merely  of  acting  but  of  be ing  against 
God,  and  of  being  so  in  all  his  actions.”  (2) 

Sin  is  both  what  we  are  and  what  we  do. 

And  yet  we  may  say  that  Barth,  as  Paul  so  often  did,  is 
overstating  his  case  in  order  to  make  his  assertion.  We  may 
easily  get  the  impression  tha€  Barth  is  a  pessimist,  but 


1.  Barth,  Earl:  ’•  n  ~  -  cf  led  ^nd  the  3er'~l?e  "1  T'"d,  g .  50 

2.  Ibid,  p.  51 
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actually  he  paints  an  overly- black  pi  of  man  in  order  to 

emphasize  the  overflowing  Divine  invasion  of  grace  which  comes 
in  Christ.  H.R,  Mackintosh,  in  speaking  of  this  pessimistic  view 
of  man ,  writes , 

11  It  denies  that  God  in  boundless  love 
has  the  power  of  keeping  touch  with  man 
though  man  has  lost  touch  with  Iiim.M  (l) 

We  must,  of  course,  keep  in  mind  the  truth  that  it  is 
through  God’s  patient  provision,  and  not  any  merit  on  man’s  part, 
that  even  in  man's  fallen  state  there  remains  something  on  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  fasten.  Because  of  the  effect  of  sin  on 
human  nature,  man  does  need  a  redeemer,  yet  he  remains  capable 
of  redemption. 

”So  then,  of  myself  serve  the  law  of  God 
with  my  mind.”  (Rom  7:25) 

Here  it  is  that  God  has  a  foothold. 

In  the  opening  chapters  of  the  H pis tie  to  the  Romans ,  Paul 
proves  that  both  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  are  ’’all  under  sin.” 
This  actual  universality  underlies  all  of  Paul’s  thought.  If  one 
were  to  ask  Paul  what  reason  he  could  give  for  the  universality 
of  sin,-  he  would  probably  quote  one  of  two  major  passages.  In 
Romans  7:7-25  he  apparently  offers  the  fleshly  nature  of  man  as 
the  immediate  source  of  sin,  so  that  every  man  is  a  sinner  without 
thinking  of  Adam.  We  must  therefore  turn  to  a  closer  look  at  the 
fourth  word  that  Paul  uses  to  describe  the  total  being,  ”sarx” 
(flesh) .  There  are  thirty-five  cases  in  which  there  is  an  ethical 
reference,  implying  a  general  relation  of  flesh  to  sin.  To  the 

1.  Mackintosh,  H.R. : 
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Christians  in  Rom©  he  writes, 

"For  the  mind  that  is  set  on  the  flesh 
is  hostile  to  God;  it  does  not  submit  to 
God's  law,  indeed  it  cannot;  and  those  who 
are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God." 

(Rom.  816-8) 

The  Corinthian  Christians  are  exhorted, 

"Let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  every 
defilement  of  body  and  spirit,  and  make 
holiness  perfect  in  the  fear  of  God." 

(2  Cor.  7:1) 

The  second  reference  must  necessarily  hinder  us  from 
regarding  the  flesh  as  essentially  evil,  for  how  could  that  which 
is  essentially  evil  ever  be  cleansed  from  every  defilement? 

Is  universal  sinfulness  then  to  be  explained  because  man  is 
a  creature  of  flesh?  Hellenistic  thought  could,  easily  have 

arrived  at  this  conclusion,  for  they  were  a  classic  example  of 
dualism  in  that  they  contrasted  matter  and  spirit.  The  -Torld  of 
matter  and  all  that  went  with  it  was  evil;  this  included  time, 
change,  decay,  death;  as  well  as  ignorance,  lust,  and  strife. 

Over  against  this  lay  the  world  of  the  spirit;  eternal,  unchanging, 
pure.  Man  belonged  to  both  worlds,  or  more  accurately,  the  true 
spiritual  man  was  a  spirit  imprisoned  for  a  time  in  an  evil, 
material  body.  This  Hellenistic  view  has  had  a  great  influence 
on  Christian  thinking,  and  it  has  often  been  held  that  Faul  was 
a  Hellenistic  dualist.  This  point  will  not  be  discussed  further 
at  this  time  except  to  say  that  the  Hellenistic  dualism  is  in  di¬ 
rect  contrast  to  the  Hebrew  conception  of  man  as  a  unitary  being. 

There  is  a  second  class  of  ethical  references  to  "serx." 

Half  of  these  deal  with  the  desires  of  the  flesh  as  evil. 


"For  the  desires  of  the  flesh  are 
against  the  Spirit."  (Gal.  5:17) 
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rtThe  evil  works  of  the  flesh  are  plain, 
lity,  3  ' ' .  ,  n  i 

idolatry,  sorcery,  enmity,  strife,  jealousy, 

,  elfisl  3  ;  dissension,  party  spirit, 

pmy,  drunkenness,  carousing  and  the  like . w 

(Gal.  5:19-21) 


The  general  principle  underlying  those  cases  is  stated  in 
Galatians  5sl7f, 

nFor  the  desires  of  the  flesh  are  against  • 
the  Spirit,  and  the  desires  of  the  Spirit 
are  against  the  flesh;  for  these  are 
opposed  to  each  other. n 

These  statements  by  Paul  have  led  men  to  think  of  sin 
mainly  in  terms  of  fleshly  sin  and  have  prevented  a  wholesome 
and  positive  treatment  of  sex  and  other  spiritual  problems.  It 
led  Augustine  to  think  that  there  was  something  sinful  in  the 
act  of  sexual  union,  even  within  marriage.  This  became  the 
instrument  through  which  original  sin  was  transmitted  (concu¬ 
piscence)  . 

It  also  made  men  seek  salvation  by  a  flight  from  the  world 


and  put  a  low  estimate  on  the  family.  It  led  to  monastic ism  and 
other  forms  of  asceticism  in  which  men  renounced  the  world  to 
live  a  life  of  the  spirit.  Modern  Christianity  has  reacted 
against  this  dualism  which  so  often  led  to  a  ” religious 

vocation11  and  meant  giving  up  the  normal  life  of  family  and 


society. 

m.!e  have  come  to  see  how  this  body  with  its 
drives,  and  this  natural  world  with  its 
concerns  as  to  food  and  shelter  and  work, 
are  not  themselves  enemies  of  the  spirit 
but  rather  a  necessary  school  of  training 
and  even  a  possible  means  of  enrichment  of 
of  the  soul.”  (1)  " 
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Paul  seems  to  have  little  to  say  about  this  side  of  the 

issue.  But  if  we  attribute  Hellenistic  dualism  to  Paul  we  would 

have  to  prove  that  Paul  finds  men’s  physical  nature  es  the 

ultimate  enemy.  However,  sin  is  not  the  equivalent  of  flesh  in 

Paul’s  writings;  sin  is  ”a  power”  which  is  in  ”my  members.” 

What  then  makes  a  man  a  sinner?  It  is  not  having  a  body  with 

fleshly  appetites  that  makes  a  man  a  sinner;  Paul  makes  many 

statements  which  leave  this  quite  clear.  We  are  to  present 

our  bodies  to  God  as  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable 

to  God.  (Rom.  12 :l)  Our  bodies,  if  we  be  Christians,  belong 

to  Christ;  in  fact,  they  are  ” instruments  of  righteousness.” 

”Do  not  yield  your  members  to  sin  as 
wickedness,  but  yield  yourselves  to  God 
as  men  who  have  been  brought  from  death 
to  life,  and  your  members  to  God  as 
instruments  of  righteousness.”  (Rom  6:13) 

The  Christian  who  is  united  to  the  Lord. becomes  one  spirit 

-ith  Him;  a  man’s  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

”Do  you  not  know  that  your  body  is  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  you, 
which  you  have  from  God .  You  are  not 
your  own;  you  were  bought  with  a  price. 

So  glorify  God  in  your  body.” 

(1  Cor.  6:19,20) 

”In  the  actual  list  of  the  works  of  the  flesh, 
only  five  of  fifteen  examples  can  be  ascribed 
directly  to  physical  appetites;  but  it  is 
clear  that  Paul  conceives  the  fleshly  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Spirit  to  extend  throughout" the 

whole  personality,  as  when  he  speaks  of  one 
falsely  exalted  by  the  ’nous’  of  the  flesh 
which  must  mean  the  ’nous’  under  the  influence 
of  the  flesh.”  (l) 


1.  Robins  on.  p.  115 
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We  must  look  more  closely  at  this  curious  phrase,  ’’the 

nous  (mind)  of  the  flesh.”  Mind  does  not  mean  intellect  here, 

but  inner  spirit  and  attitude.  The  mind  of  the  flesh  includes 

both  sins  of  the  spirit  and  sins  of  the  flesh. 

”It  may  mean  simply  the  mind  that  is 
turned  to  earthly  things  and  does  not 
think  of  God;  or  it  may  mean  the  mind, 
which,  knowing  God,  refuses  him  trust 
and  obedience  and  turns  from  his  spirit 
of  humility  and  love  to  pride  and  sel¬ 
fishness.”  (l) 

We  turn  now  to  the' most  important  passage  in  Paul’s  writing 
concerning  the  nature  of  man,  Romans  7:14-25.  For  centuries 
controversy  has  raged  around  a  question  in  regard  to  this  passage 
Do  these  verses  describe  the  Christian  life,  or  is  this  the  life 
of  a  man  before  his  conversion?  Who  is  the  ”1”  to  whom  Faul 
refers  when  he  says, 

”1  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin”,  (v.  14) 
or 

”1  know  that  nothing  good  dwells  in  me, 
that  is,  in  my  flesh.  I  can  will  what 
is  right,  but  I  cannot  do  it.”  (v.  18) 

Is  the  man  in  question  under  law  or  grace?  Both  views  have 

formidable  advocates .  Commentators  from  Luther  to  Nygren  hold 

that  Paul  is  describing  the  Christian  life.  Their  main  reasons 

for  this  view  are  as  follows:  the  tenses  of  this  seventh  chapter 

are  in  the  present,  not  in  the  past:  the  verses  belong  to  a 

section  which  deals  with  the  Christian  life  (Chps .  5-8);  and, 
in  Paul's  view,  the  Christian  life  is  not  devoid  of  tensions. 
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Another  line  of  commentators,  including  H.W.  Robinson, 

C.H.  Dodd,  R.  Bultman,  and  J.S.  Stewart,  hold  that  Paul  is 

here  describing  a  man’s  condition  before  his  conversion, 

especially  a  man  under  the  law.  Stewart’s  argument  is  typical. 

’’The  very  fact  that  the  name  of  Christ 
is  not  heard  until  the  closing  verse, 
that  Jesus  is  nowhere  in  all  this  chapter 
until  he  comes  in  suddenly  at  the  doxology  • 

which  proclaims  the  conflict  ended  and  the 
victory  won,  is  a  clear  indication  that  it 
is  the  experience  of  a  life  still  requiring 
to  be  born  again  which  is  here  being  des¬ 
cribed.”  (l) 

The  second  view  is  more  popular  today,  but  it  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  It  hardly  explains  the  present  tenses,  the  inclusion 
of  the  verses  in  a  section  dealing  with  the  Christian  life;  its 
advocates  are  apt  to  assume  that  the  Christian  life  is  free  from 
spiritual  conflict. 

Perhaps  we  may  say  that  Romans  7:14-25  describes  not  only 

a  man’s  preconversion  state  but  the  similar  experience  which  may 

befall  a  Christian,  when  forgetting  to  live  in  daily  dependence 

upon  divine  grace,  be  relapses  into  reliance  on  his  own  resources. 

This  is  the  view  of  A.K.  Hunter  in  his  Ids  tie  to  the  Romans : 

”14-25  therefore  depicts  not  only  the 
man  under  the  law  but  the  Christian  who 

slips  back  into  a  legalistic  attitude  to 
God.  The  present  tenses  describe  not 
merely  a  past  experience  but  one  which  is 
potentially  ever  present.”  (2) 

As  was  mentioned  before,  Nygren’s  position  is  that  Paul  Is 
here  describing  the  Christian  life.  Some  of  his  reasons  are 
convincing.  The  context  in  which  Paul  makes  the  statements  is 


1.  Stewart,  J.S.:  A  Ran  In  Christ,  p.  99 
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a  discussion  of  the.  meaning  of  the  Christian  life.  Paul  is 
telling  what  it  means  to  wbe  in  Christ”.  That  answer  is  four¬ 
fold:  It  means  to  be  free  from  Wrath,  Sin,  the  Law,  and  Death. 
The  seventh  chapter  is  the  concluding  part  of  the  third  affirm¬ 
ation,  speaking  of  the  Christian’s  freedom  from  the  law.  Nygren 
says  that  he  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  Paul,  in  that  context, 
could  suddenly  turn  to  a  description  of  the  anguished  and  dis¬ 
cordant  status  of  the  soul  of  a.  man  who  is  under  the  law.  (l) 

The  result  then,  according  to  Nygren,  is  that  this  chapter  does 
not  refer  to  the  pre-Christian  life;  like  the  rest  of  these 
chapters,  Chapter  7  deals  with  the  Christian  life.  Taking 
Nygren’ s  position  on  this  point  we  will  analyze  these  verses 
more  closely  and  perhaps  arrive  at  a  better  understanding  of 
Paul’s  conception  of  man. 

From  Paul’s  discussion  it  would  be  possible  to  derive  a 
view  whereby  a  man’s  whole  spiritual  existence  is  split;  two 
clashing  souls  dwell  within  his  breast.  lie  both  wills  to  do 
and  wills  not  to  de  the  good.  He  seems  to  have  a  desire  for 
the  good,  but  also  a  desire  for  the  evil.  Paul  did  recognize 
a  cleavage  which  ran  through  the  whole  of  life,  but  it  was 'not 
the  contradiction  of  will  within  himself.  Rather,  the  cleavage 
stemmed  from  the  Hebrew  faith  in  the  one  righteous  God  who  made 
this  world  and  by  whom  both  body  and  spirit  would  be  redeemed. 
Against  this  God  man  had  revolted,  and  so  the  dualism  was  ethical 
and  not  metaphysical.  Nygren  has  an  illuminating  passage  on  this 
matter.  He  says  that  Paul  nowhere  says  that  he  has  a  desire  for 
the  evil.  In  fact  he  hates  it. 

1 .  ygren :  Commentary  on  Romans ,  p .  287 
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’’Where  has  Paul  said  that  the  men  here 
characterized  both  wills  to  do  and  not 
to  do  the  good?  He  says  the  very  opposite, 
and  that  with  all  emphasis.  Throughout  this 
passage  it  is  affirmed  that  the  will  is 
directed  only  to  the  good.  What  Paul  laments 
is  not  that  the  will  simultaneously  desires 
something  else,  but  that  the  will  is  not 
affected  in  corresponding  action.”  (l) 

Because  the  will  is  directed  towards  God  he  can  say  that  he 

’’delights  in  the  law  of  God.”  This  is  his  essential  nature, 

but  he  ’’groans  inwardly”  because  his  actions  do  not  carry  out 

that  which  his  will  desires. 

If  we  are  correct  in  holding  that  Paul  has  been  here 
speaking  of  the  Christian  life,  then  we  must  affirm  with  the 


utmost  emphasis  that  the  will  of  the  Christian  is  not  charac¬ 


terized  by  division  and  discord.  As  we  have  seen,  the  idea  of 
a  divided  will— that  man  both  wills  and  does  not  will  the  good— 
is  not  at  home  in  the  words  of  Paul  and  has  been  falsely  read 
into  them. 

The  duality  which  exists  in  the  Christian  life — the  tension 
between  will  and  action,  between  intention  and  performance — is 


well  known  to  Paul. 

”It  is  an  expression  of  the  Christian’s 
status  as  participant  in  the  new  aeon 
even  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  also 
in  the  old.”  (2) 

The  Christian  then,  is  not  only  a  member  ”in  Christ”  but 


he  also  continues  to  be  a  member  of  his  race,  a  member  of  the 
’’old  Adam.”  Therefore,  his  whole  life  is  going  to  be  a  battle 
against  sin,  and  as  long  as  he  is  not  only  ”in  Christ”  but  also 
”in  the  flesh”  that  tension  will  remain .  The  will  do  do  right 
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may  always  be  with  him;  but  because  the  flesh  exercises  its 

effects,  he  steadily  falls  short  in  performance,. 

"I  do  not  do  the  good  I  want,  but  the 
evil  I  ilo  not  want  is  what  I  do.” 

(Rom.  7:19) 

Again,  lest  ve  misinterpret  what  we  mean  by  "flesh"  we  will 

summarize  what  Paul  thought  of  the  physical  side  of  life.  To 

him,  the  physical  as  such  is  not  sinful,  nor  are  its  natural 

appetites  and  passions.  Just  like  ’’psuche”  it  represents  the 

mere ly  natural,  without  any  spiritual  life  or  power  in  it. 

The  importance  and  weakness  *  of  the  flesh  lies,  however,  in  the 

fact  that  this  is  the  point  at  which  sin  can  take  hold;  here 

is  where  sin  gets  one  of  its  major  chances  to  enter  into  the 

personality  of  a  man  to  dominate  it.  ”Sarx” ,  then,  is  not  sin 

but  can  become  the  seat  of  sin.  Rail  agrees  with  this  point; 

’’Paul  did  not  think  that  the  material 
was  the  principle  of  evil,  or  that  the 
physical  sj.de  of  man  was  1  in  itself 
evil.”  (1) 

That  is  Paul’s  conception  of  the  essential  nature  of  man? 
We  must  begin -by  saying  that  Paul  recognized,  the  complete 
dependence  of  man  on  God.  The  first  half  of  his  letter  to  the 

Romans  paints  a  very  black  picture  of  the  nature  of  man.  But 
we  must  remember  that  Paul’s  reason  is  polemic;  he  is  fighting 
against  a  complacent  mo  rails  id  on  the  part  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians.  He  tries  to  make  plain  to  them  the  necessity  of  God’s 
forgiving  grace  and  saving  power.  For  that  reason  he  often 
makes  his  statements  positive  and  sweeping  and  passes  over 
issues  that  we  have  to  face  today.  We  may  grant  the  evil  in 
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man,  even  recognise  it  to  be  a  Power  which  at  times  completely 

dominates  us.  We  may  recognize,  too,  that  there  is  no  desire  to 

the  good,  no  good  in  itself  which  does  not  come  from  God.  Yet 

the  question  is  still  with  us;  are  all  the  thoughts  and  desires 

end  impulses  of  man  evil  and  only  evil?  We  have  seen  that  Barth 

and  Brunner  would  answer  this  in  the  affirmative,  but  would 

Paul?  Paul  realized  that  he  had  two  natures,  or  rather  two 

sides  to  his  one  nature.  On  one  hand  he  is  a  physical  creature, 

a  slave  to  sin,  hating  it  yet  following  after  it.  On  the  other 

hand,  despite  the  evil  th.a*  ithin  him,  he  has  a  knowledge 

will  gives  inner  approval  to  God’s  law 3  that  is, 

to  the  right  and  good. 

’’For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God,  in 
my  inmost  self.” 

He  knows  what  is  right  through  his  knowledge  of  God;  he  wills 
to  do  it,  yet  he  cannot  do.  Barth  dismisses  this  as  the  en¬ 
trance  of  dualism  into  Paul’s  thinking,  a  dualism  which  contra¬ 
dicts  itself.'  In  his  momentous  polemic  against  religion, 
i rt!c  to  the  Homans ,  he  s ays , 

’’Religion  breaks  men  into  two  halves. 

half  Is  the  ’spirit’  of  the  inward 
man,  which  delights  in  the  law  of  God.... 

The  other  is  the  natural  world  of  my 
members.”  (l) 

However,  we  cannot  accuse  Paul  of  metaphysical  dualism,  for  his 
dualism  is  ethical. 

"nven  though  a  man  through  the  flesh  is  weak,  his  will  can 
still  be  in  attune  with  God.  All  of  Paul’s  missionary  work  was 
based  on  the  conviction  that  the  men  he  preached  to,  sunk  in 
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idolatry  and  sin,  whose  description  we  find  so  vividly  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  opening  chapters  of  his  letter  to  the  Romans, 
could  hear  and  know  and  respond  to  God’s  seeking  as  Paul  raised 
up  God  before  their  eyes.  He  really  believed  that  these  former 
pagans  could,  by  the  Spirit  of  God  become 

’’the  body  of  Christ  and  individually 
members  of  it.”  (l  Cor.  12:27) 

Even  more  extraordinary  is  the  level  of  the  Christian  life  which 

he  held  up  before  them, 

’’and  I  will  show  you  a  still  more 
excellent  way.”  (l  Cor.  12:31) 

and  he  goes  into  his  great  hymn  of  love  to  describe  the  ideal 

Christian  life.  Here  are  not  the  words  of  a  scholar  who  sat  in 

his  study  and  built  an  elaborate  system;  here  is  not  the  idealist 

who  sat  in  his  ivory  tower  and  never  entered  the  world  of  men; 

but  here  is  a  man  who  was  in  the  closest  contact  and  in  constant 

conflict  with  the  evils  of  his  day. 

It  may  be  argued  that  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

actual  nature  of  man.  It  may  be  said  that  this  refers  to  the 

grace  of  God  and  that  human  nature  by  itself  is  essentially 

evil.  But  as  B.F.  Rail  says, 

’’Human  nature  ’by  itself’  is  a  theological 
abstraction.  God  is  the  creator  and  sus¬ 
tains  r  of  all  things.  Nothing  is  left  wholly 
to  itself  nor  could  anything  exist  by  itself. 

Least  of  all  has  God  left  man  to  himself.”  (l) 

Paul  Tillich  has  recently  made  the  above  view  popular  with  phrases 

such  as  ”God  is  the  ground  of  all  being.”  The  Apostle  Paul  Is  not 

dealing  with  a  deistic  God  who  created  the  world  and  then  deserted 
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it,  but  rather  with  a  Cod  who  speaks  to  men,  who  undergirds 

their  existence 3  and  he  feels  that  men.  can,  by  Vt  grace,  beer 

him  and  respond  to  him.  Augustine's  words, 

"Thou  hast  made  us  unto  thyself,  and 
our  souls  are  restless  until  they  rest 
in  thee" . 

tell  us  as  much  about  man  as  they  do  about  the  nature  of  God. 

We  may  say  then  that  there  is  an  aspect  of  man,  the  "pneuma"  to 
which  God  speaks,  which  can  know  God  and  spiritual  things.  This 
can  not  be  taught  by  human  wisdom,  but  is  taught  by  the  Spirit. 
Only  because  a  man  possesses  the  Spirit  can  he  receive  spiritual 
truths . 

"And  we  impart  this  in  words  not  taught 
by  human  wisdom  but  taught  by  the  Spirit, 
interpreting  spiritual  truths  to  those 
who  possess  the  Spirit."  (1  Cor.  2:13) 

C .  ‘>n's  T>or  T!?.s  ^ntie7.  Weture 

(a)  Origin  of  Sin 

Orthodox  theologians  made  the  fall  and  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it  basic  for  the  i^hole  plan  of  salvation.  This 
one  act  of  Adam  corrupted  a  heretofore  pure  nature  into  a  com¬ 
pletely  evil  one.  All  humanity  was  present  in  him  so  that  in 
Adam's  fall  we  all  sinned,  and  thus  human  nature  in  all  of  us 
became  equally  corrupt.  And  because  we  had  all  sinned  in  Adam, 
at  birth  we  received  this  totally  depraved  nature  and  were 
guilty  in  the  sight  of  God, 

In  reaction  to  this  view,  liberalism  sprang  up  with  its 
optimistic  view  of  human  nature  and  its  hope  of  progress .  But 
the  liberal  optimism  was  shattered  in  this  century  by  the  out¬ 
break  of  startling  forms  of  inhumanity  within  Western  Civili¬ 
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Modem  man,  confronted  by  evil  in  its  naked  reality,  has  begun 
to  find  the  Biblical  description  of  man  once  more  believable. 

The  idea  of  inevitable  progress  of  the  human  race  no  longer 
carries  conviction,  and  the  corresponding  view  that  man  moves 
on  toward  the  fulfillment  of  his  destiny  through  the  divinity 
within  himself  is  impossible  to  be  distinguished  from  pure 
humanism  and  is  not  to  be  considered  Christian. 

Today  we  stand  at  the  point  where  we  can  no  longer  naively 
swallow  the  literalistic  view  of  Adam’s  fall,  and  yet  we  also 
cannot  place  our  hopes  in  liberalism’s  optimism.  As  we  turn 
to  Paul’s  interpretation  of  sin,  we, shall  see  that  the  human 
situation  remains  much  the  same  today  as  it  was  in  his  day. 
vJhat  does  he  have  to  say  about  our  abiding  human  predicament? 

C.H.  Dodd  points  out  that  Paul  is  not  really  concerned  with 
the  origin  of  sin,, but  his  primary  concern  is  the  fact  that 

sin  is.  Behind  his  rabbinic  treatment  (comparing  the  Fall  of 

Adam  to  the  achievement  of  Christ)  is  the  ancient  concept  of 

solidarity.  The  moral  unit  had  once  been  the  community,  whether 

clan,  tribe  or  city — but  never  the  individual. 

’’Thus  the  whole  of  humanity  could  be 
thought  of  as  the  tribe  of  Adam,  and 
Adam’s  sin  was  the  sin  of  the  race.”  (l) 

Did  Paul  take  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  to  be  history?  The 
subtler  minds  of  his  age;  for  example,  Philo  of  Alexandria, 
regarded  it  as  symbolical  allegory.  Me  must  not  be  too  hasty 
in  assuming  that  Paul  did  regard  it  as  history,  for  he  too  had  a 
keen  mind. 
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Peul’s  references  to  the  fall  are.  three  in  number;  let 

us  look  at  each  in  turn.  The  first  is  an  incidental  allusion 

to  Satan1 s  beguiling  Eve. 

’’But  I  am  afraid  that  as  the  serpent 
deceived  Eve  by  his  cunning,  your 
thoughts  will  be  led  astray  from  a  sin¬ 
cere  and  pure  devotion  to  Christ. ” 

(2  Cor.  11s 3) 

This  may  be  a  conscious  reference  to  Genesis  3:13* 

’’The  woman  said,  ’The  serpent,  beguiled 
me  and  I  ate .  ’ ” 

But  as  we  look  more  closely  at  Paul’s  statement  we  see  here  that 

Paul  does  no  more  than  draw  a  parallel  between  Adam’s  fall  and 

the  fall  of  every  man.  As  Eve  was  deceived,  Paul  believes  that 

the  Corinthian  Christians  might  be  deceived  into  turning  away 

from  a  devotion  to  Christ.  H.W.  Robinson  shows  that  this  was 

the  view  of  Jewish  theology  at  the  time  of  Paul  and  he  quotes 

a  verse  from  the  apocryphal  book  of  Baruch, 

’’Every  one  of  us  has  been  the  Adam  of 
his  own  soul.”  (l) 

Again  we  must  turn  to  that  important  passage,  Romans  7: 

7-25.  Here  it  is  that  Paul’s  argument  requires  that  all  men  are 
sooner  or  later  brought  Into  the  captivity  of  sin,  from  which  there 
is  no  deliverance  save  through  the  po\^er  of  the  Spirit.  Paul  makes 
no  direct  reference  to  the  fall  of  Adam,  though  his  use  of  the 
phrase  ”sin  deceived  me”  (v.  11 )  might  be  taken,  as  the  above 
reference  to  the  deception  of  Eve,  as  a  conscious  reference  to 
Genesis  3:13.  The  account  that  Paul  here  gives  of  the  origin  of 

sin  is  that  it  enters  into  conscious  life  through  the  war  between 
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Sin  and  the  law  of  God  which  the  innermost  man  really  gives 


his  loyalty  to. 

’’For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  in  my 
innermost  self,  but  I  see  in  my  members 
another  law  at  work  with  the  law  of  my 
mind  and  making  me  captive  to  the  law  of 
sin  which  dwells  in  my  members.” 

(Rom.  7:22,23) 

Verse  14  takes  us  a  step  further  in  Paul’s  philosophy  of  sin. 

”¥e  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual;  but 
I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin.”  (Rom  7:14) 

Because  he  is  made  of  flesh,  and  is  therefore  weak,  he  has  passed 

into  slavery  to  sin. 

”It  ought  to  be  noted  that  when  Paul 
speaks  of  the  Christian’s  carnal  state 
he  uses  the  word  ’ s arkinos ’  and  not 
’sarkikos.'  The  Christian  is  no  longer 
’carnal’  in  the  sense  of  ’carnal-minded’. 

Rather  he  is  carnal  in  the  sense  that  he 
still  lives  in  the  flesh  and  participates 
in  its  condition.”  (l) 

And  so  a  Christian,  even  though  Christ  has  set  him  free  from  sin, 
so  that  sin  is  no  longer  his  master,  lives  under  the  condition  of 
sin— a  sinner  among  sinners,  not  a  perfect  saint  among  sinners. 

Nygren  further  points  out  that  there  is  no  corresponding 
tension  in  a  man  who  is  not  ”in  Christ,”  a  natural  man.  Here 

will  and  action  are  often  in  agreement.  He  is  ” carnally  minded” 
and  his  conduct  is  also  ’’carnal.”  (2) 

From  Paul’s  argument  in  these  two  passages  that  we  have 
looked  at,  we  see  that  his  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  each  man  is  due 
to  the  weakness  of  man's  physical  nature.  He  does  not  base  his 
argument  on  the  historical  Adam  other  than  to  imply  that  he  was 
the  first  to  fall  in  this  way.  But  another  passage,  on  which  the 
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traditional  doctrine  of  the  fall  has  been  based,  remains  to 
be  looked  at,  namely  Romans  5:12f  and  its  parallel  in  1  Corin¬ 
thians  15:21f.  A  contrast  is  drawn  between  Adam  and  Christ  in 
their  relation  to  mankind,  which  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
two  are  comparable  in  degree. 

"As  one  man’s  trespass  led  to  condemnation 
for  all  men,  so  one  man's  act  of  righteous¬ 
ness  leads  to  acquittal  and  life  for  all  ' 
men.”  (Rom.  5: IB) 

A  connection  between  Adam  and  the  race  had  become  a.  commonplace 
in  Jewish  theology  as  we  may  see  from,  a  passage  in  4th  Ezra. 
7:18, 

”0  thou  Adam,  what  hast  thou  done?  for 
though  it  was  thou  that  sinned,  the  evil 
is  not  fallen  on  thee  alone,  but  upon  all 
of  us  who  come  of  thee.” 


It  is  difficult  to  get  around  the  fact  that  Paul,  like  this 


Jewish  writer  in  his  day,  connects  the  fall  with  the  entrance 
of  sin  into  the  world.  Using  the  accepted  belief  that  sin 


death  and  judgement  have  come  into  the  world  through  Adam,  he 

uses  this  as  a  springboard  to  point  out  how  grace  and  forgiveness 

and  life  came  to  all  men  through  Christ.  This  is.st  view  in  part 

lict-s  his  earlier  statement  in  Homans  1 : 18-32  as  to.  the 

origin  of  sin.  But  whichever  view  was  uppermost  in  his  mind, 

"It  is  enough  for  him  and  u-s  to  recognize 
that  the  wrongdoing  of  an  individual  is  not 
an  isolated  phenomenon,  but  part  of  a 
corporate,  racial  wrongness  which  infects 
human  society  as  we  know  it,  and  affects 
the  individual  through  heredity  and  en¬ 
vironment.”  (l) 

Paul  was  not  actually  concerned  with  the  origin  of  sin,  but  is 
concerned  with  the  fact  of  its  existence.  As  he  discusses  the 
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universality  of  sin  in  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  hearts  in 
Romans  1:16-32,  he  argues  that  the  sin  of  the  Gentiles  is  clue 
to  wilful  disobedience.  They  know  God  through  the  natural  law 
yet  choose  to  live  otherwise.  The  Jew,  with  his  higher  know¬ 
ledge  of  God’s  law,  is  also  disobedient.  This  account  does 
not  mention  Adam’s  fall:  the  universality  of  sin  is  an  accepted 
fact.  The  source  of  sin  to  which  he  points  here  is  not  inherited 
depravity,  but  responsible  choice.  In  the  light  of  this  passage 
we  are  not  justified  in  ascribing  to  Paul  (in  Romans  5:12-21) 
any  idea  of  the  direct  influence  of  Adam’s  act  upon  mankind’s 
sin  other  than  the  fact  that  it  was  an  example  and  also  occupied 
a  unique  place  In  history. 

’’The  fountain  of  the  ever  deepening 
stream  of  actual  evil  within  human 
nature  is  the  corruptibility  (rather 
than  the  corruption)  of  the  flesh — a 
corruptibility  which  we  share  with  Adam 
by  nature,  quite  apart  from  the  historic 
act  which  first  revealed  it.  Such 
thoughts  as  these  may  well  have  lain  in 
the  background  of  Paul’s  thinking . ”  (l) 

As  we  think  of  Paul  and  his  view  of  man— his  view  of  man’s 
essential  nature  in  contrast  to  his  estranged  nature,  the  que; 
arises:  Does  not  Paul  fall  into  a  common  illusion  of  the  histor¬ 
ical,  literalistic  school  T.-Thich  places  the  original  perfection 
of  man  in  a  period  before  an  historical  fall?  Is  it  possible  to 
find  a  locus  to  the  state  of  original  perfection?  Traces  of  it 
are  still  with  us,  but  was  it  ever  the  dominant  force  in  a  man’s 
life?  Going  back  to  the  myth  of  Adam,  much  has  been  made  of  his 
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perfection  before  the  fall.  But  Niebuhr  say§, 

”Hls  sinlessness .. .preceded  his  first 
significant  action  and  his  sinfulness 
came  to  light  in  that  action.  This  is 
a  symbol  for  the  whole  of  human  history. 

The  original  righteousness  of  man  stands, 
as  it  were,  outside  of  history.  Yet  it 
is  in  the  man  who  is  in  history,  and  when 
sin  comes  it  actually  borrows  from  this 
original  righteousness.”  (l) 

These  two  perspectives  of  the  self  can  be  seen  as  Paul  searches 


himself.  He  says  on  the  one  hand, 

MWe  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual;  but 
I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin.n  (Rom.  7:14) 

Here  the  sinful  self  looks  at  a  reality  which  seems  to  be  outside 

the  self,  the  law.  But  in  almost  the  same  breath  Paxil  declares, 

”So  then  it  is  no  longer  I  that  do  it, 
but  sin  which  dwells  within  me.” 

(Rom  7:17) 

Here  the  essential  self  looks  at  the  sinful  self  and  says,  HThat 
is.  not  me.  It  is  not  I  but  sin.”  Here  is  what  Leslie  hewbigin 
describes  as 

”man  in  a  state  of  inner  contradiction” .  (2) 

Yet  here  are  obviously  not  simply  two  selves  in  conflict  with 
each  other.  The  ”1”,  looking  on  from  a  sense  of  self-transcendence, 
regards  the  sinful  self  as  sin,  not  as  ”1”.  Before  this  we  had 
seen  how  the  sinful  self  regarded  the  self- transcendent  ”1”  as 
law.  These  two  viewpoints  are  significant  in  that  they  give  us 
a  clue  to  Paul!s  conception  of  the  essential  nature  In  contrast 
to-  the  sinful  or  estranged  nature. 

The  fall. does  not  refer  to  some  datable  aboriginal  calamity 
hi  the  historic  past  of  humanity,  but  to 
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experience  which  is  always  present;  namely,  that  we  who  have 
been  created  for  fellowship  with  God  repudiate  it  continually; 

that  the  whole  of  mankind  does  this  along  with  us .  Everyone 
of  us  is  his  own  Adam,  and  all  men  are  solidarily  Adam.  Thus 

Paradise  before  the  Fall,  the  perfect  state,  is  not  a  period  of 
history,  but  our  ’’memory”  of  a  divinely  intended  quality  of  life, 
given  to  us  along  with  our  consciousness  of  guilt. 

(b)  The  hature  of  Sin 

1.  The  ■fh-'^?tlTTe  *tu.yc 

We  turn  now  from  the  highly  controversial  origin 

of  sin  to  a  much  less  lative  issue,  the  nature  of  sin.  The 

modern  mind' will  immediately  have  difficulty  with  the  way  in- which 

Faul  speaks  of  Sin  as  an  objective  Power,  a  being  which  has 

existence  independently  of  man  and  of  sin  in  man.  This  figure 

which  is  able  to  control  man,  making  him  a  slave,  is  an  Old 

Testament  concept.  In  Genesis  4:7  we  read, 

” And  if  you  do  not  do  well,  sin  is 
couching  at  the  door;  its  desire  is 
for  you,  but  you  must  master  it.” 

In  Zech.  5:8,  wickedness  is  personified  as  a  woman.  This  is 

paralleled  In  other  contexts;  Paul’s  3  3  conception  of  sin  seems 

to  be  dominated  by  this  external  Power.  Sin  is  pictured  as  the 

General,  carefully  planning  his  strategy. 

”3in  finding  opportunity  in  the 
commandment,  wrought  in  me  all  kinds 
of  c ovet ous ness.”  ( Rom .  7:8) 

It  has  attacked  through  the  law  which  limits  the  uncontrolled 
impulses  of  the  flesh.  Without  the  law  as  its  base  of  attack. 

Sin  lies  dead  and  inactive.  But  as  soon  as  law  returned,  Sin 
found  opportunity  in  the  commandment,  deceived  and  killed. 


However,  this  does  not  allow  us  to  infer  that  the  law  itself  is 
evil,  but  Sin  cleverly  used  something  good  by  which  to  yin  a 
foothold.  Having  once  gained  a  foothold,  Sin  establishes  itself 
in  the  flesh, 

"It  dwells  in  me.”  (Horn.  7:17) 

and  from  the  acquired  territory  it  wages  war  against  the  higher 

life  of  the  inner  man, 

11  at  war  with  the  law  of  my  mind  and 
making  me  captive  to  the  law  of  sin 
which  dwells  in  my  members.”  (Rom  7:73) 

this  i  ar,  Sin  is  so  victorious  that  man' has  become  its 

slave  and  prisoner.  The  very  members  of  a  man's  body  now  become 

1  e a pons  i  r  5 '  ; 

"Do  not  yield  your  members  to  sin  as 
instruments  of  wickedness . "  (P.om  6:13) 

S 

"Let  not  Sin  reign  in  your  mortal  todies, 
to  make  you  obey  their  passions."  (Rom.  6:12) 

King  Sin  gives  his  slaves  their  due  pay, 

"For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death." 

(Rom.  6:23) 

In  view  of  the  vivid  picture  that  Faul  paints,  we  are 
forced  to  say  that  the  ultimate  enemy  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
not  the  flesh,  but  that  the  weak  flesh  has  allowed  itself  to 

against  this  Sin 

within  him  becomes  a  cosmic  battle, 

"For  we  are  not  contending  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the 
principalities,  against  the  powers, 
against  the  world  rulers  of  this  present 
darkness,  against  the  spiritual  hosts  of 
wickedness  in  heavenly  places."  (Eph .  6:12) 
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Paul's  ■  3©ption,  as  '  1  previously,  of  the  flesl 

and  frail,  prepares  for  this  further  conception  of  the  flesh 

as  invaded  by  the  enemies  of  God.  and  men.  And  yet,  ^ven  i-rhere 

Sin  is  regarded  as  an  external  force  waiting  to  take  advantage 

of  human  nature  in  its  frailty,  Pau!)  still  considers  a  man 

accountable  and  responsible.  Principalities  and  powers  may 

lie  in  wait,  but  in  the  last  resort,  the  choice  is  up  to  man, 

his  the  responsibility.  The  choice  he  makes,  makes  him  what 

he  is;  an  open  enemy  of  the  God  who  loves  him. 

It  is  difficult  for  our  Western  minds  to  understand 

completely' the  Oriental  tendency  to  objectify  general  ideas  or 

qualities  and  even  to  thin}:  of  them  as  personal  beings.  In 

1  Corinthians  15  Paul  speaks  of  Death  in  the  same  way . 

”0  Death,  where  is  thy  victory?” 

Was  this  merely  rhetorical?  II. F.  Rail  feels  that  it  is  not 

especially  important. 

T,The  particular  image  of  thought  is 
not’  so  significant.  Religion  is 
always  clothing  its  thought  in  symbol 
and  myth. n  (l) 

API,  Hunter  would  not  agree  with  this  view.  He  lists  some  of 
those  modern  theologians  who  believe  in  the  dimension  of  the 

demonic:  Otto  Piper,  Paul  Tillich,  G.S.  Lewis,  to  name  only 
three — none  of  them  to  be  lightly  dismissed  as  obscurantists  or 
charged  with  fundamentalism.  Many  missionaries  who  have  worked 
among  primitive  peoples  also  hold  this  view;.  To  the  above,  the 
range  and  terribleness  of  the  evil  they  have  seen  in  this  world 
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has  led  them  to  re-emphasize  th<  auli 


’’.The  marks  of  Sat  an- like  strategy  in 
our  world  have  roved  many  to  Paul’s 
vievj  that  more  than  human  agents  are 
pitted  against  us  in  the  battle,  that 
the  ’power  of  darkness’  is  more  than 
an  outworn  figure  of  speech  and  that, 
though  as  Luther  said,  ’His  doom  is 
writ,1  he  still  contrives  to  bedevil 
the  affairs  of  men  and  nations.”  (l) 

As  men  who  (in  Niebuhr's  phrase)  take  the  Bible  seriously 
but  not  literally,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  accept  every  part 
of  Paul’s  account  of  sin,  its  origin  and  nature.  But  we  must 
admit  that  what  he  says  about  the  cons  sequences  of  sin  is  true; 
we  all  know  this  from  our  own  experience.  Thus  we  can  accept 
Paul's  diagnosis  of  our  human  predicament,  even  though  our 
world-view  may  differ  considerably  from  his. 

Paul  thought,  then,  of  Sin  as  an  objective  -being  or  spirit 
of  Power,  that  invaded  man,  finding  opportunity  in  the  fleshly 
nature  of  man.  Paul  realized  that  here  was  a  power  that  had  to 


be  dealt  with  if  man  was  to  be  saved. 

2.  The  Subjective  Hature  of  Sin 


Sin  was  not  only  conceived  of  as  a  Power  that 


invaded  and  enslaved;  it  is  also  moral  decision,  an  attitude  or 
quality  of  man’s  spirit. 

Paul  sees  it  first  as  disobedience;  it  is  man’s  rejection 
of  God’s  will.  This  view  was  a  far  cry  from  the  prevailing 
Greek  attitude  of  the  day.  For  Plato,  sin  meant  either  madness 
or  ignorance.  (2)  Later  Hellenistic  thought  held  that  sin 
naturally  belonged  to  man  because  he  was  a  finite  being,  having 

?  .  Hunter,  AH',:  Interpreting  Paul’s  Gospel,  p.  74 
2.  Rail:  According  to  Fault  p.  40 
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a  material  body  which  imprisoned  his  pure  soul. 

The  Hebrew  Prophets  thought  in  altogether  different  terms. 
Sin  came  neither  through  ignorance  nor  finitude.  It  came  through 
man’s  responsible  action,  the  choice  of  evil  instead  of  good. 

Amos  showed  the  people  of  his  day  that  their  sin  was  their  dis¬ 
obedience  to  the  God  of  righteousness.  In  this  respect,  Paul 
shows  himself  to  be  a  ’’Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.”  In  the  first 
chapter  of  Romans  he  points  out  that  the  Gentiles,  who  did  not 
have  the  revealed  law,  nevertheless  had  a  knowledge  of  God. 

”For  what  can  be  known  about  God  is 
plain  to  them,  because  God  has  shown 
it  to  them.”  (Rom.  1:19) 

But 

’’although  they  knew  God  they  did  not 
honor  him  as  God  or  give  thanks  to  him, 
hut  they  became  futile  in  their  thinking 
and  their  senseless  minds  were  darkened.” 

(Bom.  1:21) 

This  was  their  sin;  it  was  disobedience.  This  left  them  without 

excuse.  Paul  feels  that  the3^  had  a  choice  and  they  chose  not 

to  rely  on  God  but 

’’served  the  creature  rather  than  the 
Creator.” 

But  it  was  even  worse  with  the  Jews.  To  begin  with,  the  Jews 

were  entrusted  with  the  oracles  of  God.  God  had  chosen  them 

to  make  His  name  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  had  they 

lived  up  to  the  covenant  that  they  had  made  with  God?  Paul 

quotes  the  Psalmist  in  damning  the  Jews, 

’’Hone  is  righteous,  no,  not  one; 

Ho  one  understands ,  "no  one  seeks 
for  God.”  (Rom.  3:10-11) 
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And  so,  even  though  the  Jews  had  advantages,  they  had 
ended  up  no  better  than  the  Gentiles.  Both  had  been  dis¬ 
obedient  to  God’s  law. 

Paul  now  turns  to  the  Christians  and  exhorts  them  to 

obedience,  the  opposite  of  sin. 

”Do  you  not  know  that  if  you  yield 
yourselves  to  anyone  as  obedient 
slaves,  you  are  slaves  of  the  one  you 
obey,  either  of  sin,  which  leads  to 
death,  or  of  obedience,  which  leads  to 
r i ghte ous  ness?”  (Pom.  6:16) 

Paul  realizes  that  man,  by  his  very  nature,  must  be  a  slave  of 
something;  so  he  tells  the  Pornans  to  be  slaves  to  God,  because 
this  would  lead  to  righteousness.  Disobedience,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  lead  to  sin;  sin  that  is  brought  upon  a.  person  be¬ 
cause  he  chooses  it  rather  than  God. 

Sin  is  always  ’’negative,”  and  can  best  be  seen  by  seeing 
the  good  that  it  is  against,  (l)  In  his  great  hymn  on  love, 

1  Corinthians  13 ,  Paul  portrays  with  beautiful  clarity  the 
spirit  that  was  in  Christ,  the  spirit  of  love.  One  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  love  is  that 

” it  does  not  insist  on  its  own  way.” 

(v.  5) 

The  exact  opposite  is  true  of  sin.  The  essence  of  sinful  man 
is  that  man  ’’does  insist  on  his  own  way.”  In  the  widest  sense 
this  egocentricity  appears  in  man  as  a  seeking  after  the  things 
of  this  world.  Gustaf  Aulen  reminds  us  that  man’s  search  for 
God  can  be  the  subtlest  and  deadliest  of  all  the  forms  of 
egocentricity  in  which  man  indulges.  It  is  assumed  that  seeking 
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after  God  is  justifiable  and  desirable  and  indeed  it  may  be 

so.  However,  if  the  seeking  after  God  is  in  the  interest  of 

using  God  to  achieve  our  own  ends — to  secure  something  for 

one’s  personal  benefit  by  divine  help — this  is  the  deadliest 

and  most  deceptive  form  of  egocentric ity. 

”Sin  reveals  itself  in  that  it  does  not 
recognize  God  as  sovereign,  as  Lord,  but 
instead  desires  to  make  him  the  servant  of 
human  desires  and  purposes.”  (l) 

The  other  great  element  in  Christ’s  character  was  his  obed¬ 
ience  . 

’’Arid  by  being  found  in  human  form  he 
humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  death  on  a  cross.”  (Phil.  2:8} 

’’This  then  is  the  mind  of  Christ,  this  is 
the  heart  of  goodness:  in  reverence  and 
humility  and.  trust  to  offer  God  the 
obedience  of  utter  devotion;  in  faith  to 
receive  God's  own  Spirit  of  love  and  to 
live  by  it.”  (2) 

And  so,  it  is  in  contrast  to  these  two  qualities  that  we  best 
see  Paul’s  idea  of  sin.  When  man  sees  God  as  Jesus  saw  him, 
the  Holy  God  of  absolute  worth,  the  corresponding  action  that 
should  take  place  is  an  act  of  faith.  For  Paul,  faith  meant 
placing  all  trust  and  confidence  in  the  all-  ufficiency  of  God 
and  the  corresponding  realization  of  one’s  own  insufficiency. 

But  sin  is  a  denial  of  all  this.  As  Paul  says  in  Homans  1:21, 
men  know  God  but  do  not  give  him  His  proper  place  in  their 
lives . 

In  summing  up  Paul’s  conception  of  the  nature  of  sin,  we 
can  see  that  he  has  two  entirely  different  views  of  what  sin  is. 


1.  Aulen,  Gustaf:  The  Faith  of  the  Christian  Church,  p,  26/ 
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On  the  one  hand  he  treats  it  as  an  objective  Being,  a  personage 
having  the  power  to  take  advantage  of  the  fleshly  nature  of  man. 
The  physical  side  of  man  is  essentially  good,  yet  it  is  weak  to 
the  extent  that  it  allows  Sin  to  enter  and  to  dominate  it.  Psul 
also  has  a  subjective  conception  of  sin,  in  which  sin  is  looked 
upon  as  an  act  of  disobedience.  By  this  view,  man  is  by  nature 

a  rebel  who  rejects  God’s  will  and  enthrones  his  own  will. 

These  two  concepts  which  Paul  has  are  to  a  degree  contradictory, 
and  yet  they  complement  each  other, .  as  Paul  tries  to  explain 
the  seriousness  of  man’s  predicament;  the  very  fact  of  man’s 
complexity  leads  to  a  certain  amount  of  confusion. 

D.  'Man’s  Reunion  With  God 

As  has  been  seen,  Pauline  anthropology  raises  many 
problems,  and  this  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  Paul  had 
little  interest  in  the  problems  which  we  have  discussed.  We 
have  had  to  deduce  the  thinking  behind  many  vague  statements 
and  often  these  statements  seemed  to  be  contradictory. 

Paul,  as  we  said  earlier,  saw  humanity  as  sinful,  and  now 
he  devotes  all  his  energy  and  being  into  making  known  the  Gospel 
whereby  men  could  be  saved  from,  their  sin  to  life.  More  pre¬ 
cisely,  he  saw  mankind  as  enslaved  and  lived  for  its  emanci¬ 
pation;  he  saw  it  alienated  and  strove  for  its  reconciliation. 

The  preceding  statements  refer  to  two-;  great  words  in  the  Pauline 
gospel,  ’’redemption”  and  ’’atonement” .  Redemption  was  the  process 
by  which  a  slave  received  freedom.  Thousands  of  Jews  taken 
prisoners  in  the  war  had  been" sold  into  slavery  in  the  Roman 
dominions  and  it  was  a  popular  work  of  benevolence  for  wealthy 


Jews  to  redeem  them  into  liberty.  The  term  "emancipation" 
comes  closest  to  the  Pauline  expression. 

" Atonement”  is  an  old  English  word  meaning  the  restoration 
of  unity,  "at-one-ment"  between  persons  who  are  estranged.  In 
Paul's  usage  it  is  simply  the  reconciliation  of  estranged  persons. 
Paul  saw  men  as  essentially  enemies  of  God  and  so  "reconciliation" 
of  the  estranged,  emancipation  of  the  enslaved,  are  the  chief 

1'  trine  of  salvation.  Another 
term.,  "justification,"  the  gift  of  a  new  status,  is  the  first 
stage  of  reconciliation,  (l) 

It  is  to  this -term  "justification"  that  we  will  now  turn. 

T  e  are  to  think  here  not  of  a  process  of  inward  renewal,  but  of 
a  judicial  sentence.  The  believer  is  acquitted  at  God's  judge¬ 
ment  bar,  declared  to  be  just  or  righteous  and  invested  with  the 
privileges  which  such  a  verdict  carries  with  it.  (Gal.  3) 
Everywhere  in  Paul's  writings,  justification  is  the  opposite  of 
condemnation  and  relates  to  the  believer's  status  before  God. 

The  believer  is  justified  now,  has  peace  with  God  now  and  the 
difficult  problem  is  transcended;  how  are  the  sinfulness  of  man 
and  the  holiness  of  God  tc  be  reconcile 

Modern  man  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  this  point  of 

Paul's  teaching.  A  passage  in  Denney's  Christian  Doctrine  of 

Reconciliation  speaks  to  the  heart  of  the  complaint. 

"It  is  not  historical  scholarship  which 
is  wanted  for  the  understanding  of  him, 
and  neither  is  it  the  insight  of -genius 5 
it  is-  despair.  Paul  did  not  preach  for 
scholars,  not  even  for  philosophers,  he 

1.  Hunter,  A.M.:  Interpreting  Paul's  Gospel,  p.  82 


preached  for  sinners.  He  had  no  Gospel 
except  for  e  1 2  mouths  were  stopped, 
and  who  were  standing  condemned  at  the 
bar  of  God.  They  understood  him,  and  they 
find  him  imminently  intelligible  still.”  (l) 

The  amazing  feature  of  God’s  justification  is  that  God 
credits  the  believer  with  a  righteousness  that  he  is  far  from 
possessing.  God  makes  that  right  standing  available  through 
the  work  of  Christ.  A.M.  Hunter  feels  that  for  us  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  Paul’s  key  phrase  in  the  doctrine  of  justification; 


’’the  righteousness  of  God,”  (Pom.  1:17 

and  f:2l) 

we  must  trace  it  back  to  its  Old  Testament  usage,  especially  in 

’’For  my  salvation  is  near  to  come,  and 
my  righteousness  to  be  revealed.” 

(Isa.  56:1) 


and 


”fhe  Lord  hath  made  known  his  salvation: 
his  righteousness  hath  he  openly  shown  in 
the  sight  of  the  nations.”  (Psalms  98:2) 

For  such  divine  vindication,  for  a  day  when  God  would  dec¬ 
isively  redress  all  wrong  and  thi 

in  the  heart  of  the  Psalmist  and  the  Prophet.  It  was  also  in  the 

background  of  Paul’s  thinking,  and  In  tl  13  ht  of  this,  hope  we 

are  better  able  to  understand  Paul’s 

”the  righteousness  of  God  has  been 
revealed.”  (2) 

-  However,  although  justification  is  a  free  gift,  it  is  not 
bestowed  unconditionally.  The  corresponding  response  of  man  is 

1.  Denney:  .?kg  Christian  Doctrine  of  P^on'wlleticr,  ;  .  110 
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faith  and  this  is  the  ground  of  our  justif ication.  A  closer 
look  at  the  word  justification  shows  that  it  is  first  of  all 


a  term  of  the  law  courts.  Man,  the  sinner,  stands  before  the 

holy  God  his  judge.  Sat  now  the  prisoner  makes  his  appeal: 

”1  confess  myself  guilty,  a  slave  of 
sinful  habit.  Nevertheless,  I  disown 
this  sinful  self.  I  accept  the  act  of 
Christ  as  representing  me.  He  died  to 
sin;  I  make  His  act  mine.  I  am  crucified 
with  Christ,  and  I  throw  myself  in  trust 
upon  the  God  whom  Christ  had  shown  me.”  (l) 

It  is  on  this ,  basis  that  the  prisoner  is  acquitted.  As  we 
think  of  just  how  this  could  apply  to  us  today  we  have  to  keep 
in  mind  the  ancient  concept  of  the  solidarity  of  the  nation 
before  God.  The  accused  is  acquitted,  not  by  virtue  of  any 
righteousness  which  he  as  an  individual  has  attained.  Rather 
it  is  by  the  righteousness  of  his  representative,  Christ,  which 
the  believer  accepts  as  his  own  in  an  act  of  faith.  In  his 
rabbinic  conception  of  the  solidarity  of  the  nation  before  God, 
Paul  can  say, 

51  The  righteous  act  of  one  issues  in 
justification  for  all ... through  the 
obedience  of  one  the  multitude  are  set 
right.”  (Rom.  5:18-19) 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  justified  person.  In 
just  what  way  is  he  now  a  different  person?  What  is  the  actual 
change  that  has  taken  place  within  his  nature?  From  what  JTe  have 
seen  this  far  we  may  say  that  the  person  has  disowned  not  merely 
certain  evil  practices  but  his  own  guilty  self.  Ee^  has  put  his 
entire  trust  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  God  and  as  far  as  his  own 
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guilty  and  sinful  self  is  concerned,  it  is  dead  and  done  with. 
Outwardly  a  man  is  still  open  to  his  neighbour’s  harsh  3  /  tent, 
liable  still  to  condemnation  under  a  law  which  balances  achieve¬ 
ments  against  shortcomings;  but  basically  he  is  cha  ged  tl 
and  through  by  that  act  of  self-committal,  that  self-abandonment 
to  God.  From  God’s  viewpoint  he  is  now  regarded  as  dead  to  sin 
and  alive  to  respond  to  God.  He  is  righteous  not  in  good  deeds 
done,  but  in  a  certain  attitude  of  will.  Righteousness  to  Paul 
is  not  then  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  the  doing  of  good  deeds, 
having  the  right  opinions  or  any  of  the  things  whereby  the  self 
is  asserted, 

"If  is  not  a  matter  of  deeds  done,  lest 

any  man  should  boast » "  (Foffatt,  Pph.  9:9) 

It  is  the  quiet  acceptance  of  that  working  of  God  whereby  we  are 
saved— a  sort  of  passivity  or  surrender  on  our  part  through  which 
God  acts . 

There  is  no  deliverance  of  sin  apart  from  this.  If  every 
man  started  life  with  Locke’s  "tabula  rose",  it  would  be  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter.  But  Paul  assures  us  that  we  do  not  begin  life  in 
this  state  of  being..  All  our  best  efforts  at  reform  and  progress 
are  tainted  and  misdirected  in  us,  because  we  basically  do  not 
want  to  stand  passively  before  God.  Perhaps  this  is  why  some  of 
the  most  sincere  efforts  of  religious  men  have  resulted  in 
gigantic  black  marks  on  the  pages  of  history.  Throughout  history 
we  see  men  relying  on  their  own  judgement,  relying  on  what  they 
suppose  God  would  want  them  to  do  without  ever  really  consulting 
Him  about  the  matter.  But  what  God  desires  of  us  as  human 
beings  is  to  accept  His  seeking  love  as  he  searches  for  us  and 
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seeks  to  make  us  His  own.  Only  once  we  have  accepted  Him  and 

His  will  for  our  lives  will  it  be  said  about  us, 

”God  who  is  at  work  in  us ,  both  in 
act  and  will.”  (l  Thess .  2:13) 

An  issue  of  extreme  importance  for  us  today  is  whether  Paul 
thinks  of  justification  as  something  continually  repeated, through¬ 
out  the  course  of  the  believer’s  life  or  whether  he  limits  its 
significance  to  the  initial  act  in  which  pre-baptismal  sins  are 
washed  away  and  a  man  receives  his  Christian  status.  Modern 
theology  stresses  the  idea  that  we  daily  sin  and  daily  need  for¬ 
giveness;  what  does  -the  Apostle  say  to  this  matter? 

Paul  certainly  does  not  close  his  eyes  to  the  stark  reality 

of  sin  in  the  life  of  a  Christian.  His  seventh  chapter  of  Homans 

shows  the  tension  that  arises  in  the  life  of  a  Christian  simply 

because  he  is  still  a  part  of  the  old  aeon  even  though  he  may  now 

have  pledged  his  life  to  the  new.  In  most  of  his  Epistles  we 

find  him  dealing  with  sin  in  the  life  of  Christians;  for  example, 

the  Corinthians,  and  he  rebukes  them  for  it.  However,  we  do 

notice  the  fact  that  Paul  never  seems  to  recognize  the  need  of 

a  Christian  to  receive,  daily  forgiveness.  Does  he  think  that  a 

person  once  forgiven  no  longer  needs  forgiveness?  Morgan  feels 

that  Paul  considers  the  justifying  verdict  of  God  as  something 

permanent,  ye t  he  does  not  connect  this  with  post-baptismal 

sins.  The  sins  from  which  the  believer  is  justified  are  those 

prior  to  his  conversion  and  baptism. 

”The  message  of  forgiveness  in  Paul’s 
gospel  stands  at  the  beginning,  and 
has  no  references  to  lapses  in  the 
Christian  life."  (l) 

1.  ’’organ,  ’I,.:’  "The  Religion  end  Theolorv  o:?  F-n.l.  p.  152 
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No  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for 
commits  after  he  has  been  baptised. 

How  do  we  account  for  so  disconcerting  a  feature  in  Paul’s 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  life?  The  first  thought 
that  immediately  springs  to  our  mind  is  that  Paul,  certainly 
contradicts  himself  as  we  think  of  his  description  of  what  the 
Christian  life  is  like  in  Homans  7.  This,  however,  should  not 
surprise  us,  for  we  have  already  seen  how  often  Paul  deals  in 
paradoxes  in  order  to  bring  out  all  sides  of  a  many  faceted 
subject.  Morgan  believes  that  two  thoughts  should  be  brought 
forward  ’  hick  would  in  part  explain  it.  The  first  is  Paul’s 
conception  of  the  radical  nature  of  the  change  which  cores  over 
a  person  when  he  becomes  a.  Christian.  Here  we  can  see  how  his 
own  experience  coloured  his  thinking.  The  believer  has  now  died 
to  sin,  he  has  been  delivered  from  the  1  hich  had 

once  been  his  master;  he  is  now  a  man  in  Christ,  he  no  longer  is 

’’sarkikos”  (carnally-minded)  even  though  as  a  member  of  the 
human  race  he  is  still  ’’sarkinos”  (carnal  or  fleshly). 

Another  factor  in  Paul’s  conception  of  the  Cl  ristian  life 
is  that  he  does  not  have,  the  sense  of  guilt  that  we:  find  in 
Luther’s  piety.  Nowhere  does  he  betray  any  sense  that  he  daily 
needs  to  be  forgiven;  yet  what  kept  him  humble  was  not  the  sense 
C'f  his  own  imperfection,  but  that  overpowering  feeling  that 
everything  that  he  had  now  become  was  due  solely  to  the  grace 
of  God,.  But  even  though  he  has  allowed  for  little  in  this 
matter,  he  does  tell  us  plainly  that  everything  depends  on  an 
act  of  God,  renewable  by  acts  of  faith;  but  God’s  acts  are  still 
the  fountainhead  of  all  such  morality. 


Perhaps  it  would  help  our  understanding  of  the  forensic 
term  ’’justification”  if  we  would  consider  other  terms  Faul  used 
to  describe  the  same  experience.  It  is  emancipation,  deliverance 
from  the  yoke  of  an  external  moral  standard.  The  justified  man 
is  much  like  a.  slave  .freed  from  his  cruel  master’s  power  or  like 
a  widow  whom  a  husband’s  death  has  emancipated  from  the  absolute 
dominion  which  Roman  law  gave  to  the  husband. 

And  yet  the  emancipation  that  Paul  speaks  about  is  not  the 
absolute  freedom  which  makes  a  man  a  slave  of  his  own  desires. 

What  he  meant  by  this  emancipation  was  a  new  allegiance.  As 
finite  human  beings  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  give  ourselves  in 
service  to  something,  either  good  or  evil.  By  our  very  nature, 
we  do  not  find  ourselves  until  we  lose  ourselves;  and  when  we 
try  to  do  otherwise,  we  are  rebelling  against  that  which  we  are, 
namely  creatures.  The  allegiance  that  Paul  describes  is  ’’servi¬ 
tude  to  God.”  Indeed,  his  constant  use  of  the  term  ’’denies ” 
(properly  translated  ’’slave”  not  ’’servant”)  is  the  proper  cor¬ 
relative  to  the  title  ’’Lord”  by  which  he  usually  designates 
Jesus.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  allegiance  which  the  creature 
must  give  to  the  Lord.  Language  of  this  kind  was  prevalent  in 
the  religious  terminology  of  the  time .  The  members  of  a  religious 
cult,  bound  sacramentally  to  their  patron  god,  addressed  him  as 
Lord.  Because  the  Roman  Emperor  was  considered  divine,  he,  too, 
was  addressed  as  Lord.  Therefore,  Christians  who  refused  to  give 
absolute  obedience  to  anyone  except  Jesus  naturally  came  into  a 
deadly  conflict  with  the  Empire.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  Paul’s 
E*  fi  ,  iay  say  that  he  thought  of  it  as 
complete  subservience. 
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Another  relevant  term  in  thinking  about  man!s  justified 
condition  before  God  is  the  term  ’’hagiazo”  which  means  to  regard 
or  reverence  as  holy.  This  has  commonly  been  translated  as 
’’sanctified.”  This  sanctification  of  the  Christian  means  that 
he  is  entirely  devoted  to  God;  he  is  as  truly  and  exclusively 
dedicated  to  His  service  as  a  temple  priest  might  be  in  some 
other  religion.  Sanctification  in  Paul  is  an  act  which  takes 
place  at  the  same  time  as  justification  and  the  two  cannot  be 
separated. 


’’The  distinction  which  theology  has 
made  between  justification  as  the 
momentary  act  of  deliverance  and 
sanctification  as  the  process  of 
attaining  perfection  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Paul.”  (l) 

We  may  see  that  they  are  only  different  aspects  of  the  same  act 

by  the  following  verses , 

’’But  you  were  washed,  jrou  were 
sanctified,  you  were  justified  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
in  the  Spirit  of  our  God.”  (l  Cor.  6:ll) 


’’Whom  God  made  our  wisdom,  our  righteous¬ 
ness  and  sanctification  and  redemption.” 

(1  Cor.  1:30) 

By  the  same  act  of  grace  whereby  we  are  justified  we  are 
sanctified.  It  is  God  who  justifies  the  ungodly  and  in  the  same 
way,  he  sanctifies  the  unholy.  We,  as  sinners,  are  not  worthy  to 
stand  before  his  holy  presence;  but  he  accounts  us  as  holy  so 
that  we  will  be  able  to  enter  into  communion  with  him.  This  by 
no  means  is  to  say  that  a  man  is  now  sinless .  Brunner  describes 
how  this  basic  contradiction  in  man  is  overcome  in  faith. 


.  Dodd:  The  ~'-wnlnr-  of  Paul  for  Toda~r,  p.  129 
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H  "  3  kni  lit  has  been  dubbed  knight, 
his  patent  of  nobility  has  be^n  issued, 
but  the  knight  is  still,  in  his  condition, 
a  ’commoner1,  his  nobility  has  not  yet 
permeated  his  whole  nature;  redemption... 
is  not  yet  completed.”  (l) 

Complete  redemption  can  only  be  consumnated  on  the  oth^r  side  of 
this  earthly  existence  when  faith  will  become  sight  end  man  will 
be  c  4  ■"  red  from  ’’this  body  of  death.tt 

ave  seen,  in  forensic  language,  that  God  ” Justifies 
the  ungodly.”  In  this  phrase  we  are  able  to  see  the  sa.me  amazing 

grace  of  God  that  Jesus  describes  in  his  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.  There  in  the  language,  not  of  the  law  court,  but  of  the 
home,  we  see  God  ” Justifying  the  ungodly.”  This  Justification 
is  therefore  the  initial  step  on  the  road  to  salvation  in  Pauline 
thought . 

Although  we  must  be  careful  not  to  force  s  mechanical  system 
fee  Paul’s  thinking  where  he  certainly  had  none  in  mind  himself, 
the  logical  succession  of  ideas  leads  us  to  a  discussion  of  how 
man  is  reunited  to  the  ground  of  his  being.  In  Pauline  terms  it 
is  a  matter  of  ’’katallage”  (reconciliation)  and  this  very  word 
implies  a  return  to  a  former  state,  a  reunion  with  that  with  which 
nan  was  once  united,  a  restoration  of  fellowship  with  God. 

This  lifts  the  whole  level  of  thinking  from  that  of  the 
lair  court  to  that  of  personal  relations.  A  man  in  becoming 

reconciled  to  God  is  being  reconciled  to  that  which  he  rightfully 
belongs  to;  this  leads  to  a.  new  outlook  on  life  and  man,  causing 
a  reconciliation  between  himself  and  his  fellow  men;  it 
also  leads  to  a  reconciliation  with  his 

P runner:  ~Pn  in  '"'-alt,  p.  491 
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essential  nature.  Much  modern  thought  considers  the 

relationships  between  men  as  the  only  divinity  that  it  is 

possible  to  know  or  to  talk  about.  This  is  expressed  by 

Paste  rnak ’ s  ph r as  e , 

"Communion  between  mortals  is 
immortal."  (l) 

Although  relations  with  other  people  are  an  important,  factor 

in  it,  basically  a  man  has  to  be  reconciled  to  God  before  he  can 

be  reconciled  to  himself  and  to  others. 

As  we  have  seen  previously  in  our  study,  it  was  sin  that 

had  created  the  need  for  reconciliation.  Sin  had  destroyed  that 

fellowship  with  God  for  which  man  had  been  created,  and  by  sin 

man  had  built  a  barrier  between  God  and  himself;  the  family 

relationship  had  been  broken.  Paul’s  description  of  this  state 

is  that  men  are  - 

"alienated  from  the  life  of  God 
because  of  the  ignorance  that  is  in 
them,  due  to  their  hardness  of  heart." 

(Eph.  4:18) 

Paul  gives  us  a  good  summary  of  his  whole  view  of  the  predicament 

and  reconciliation  of  man  in  Oolossians  1:21-22. 

you  who  were  estranged  and  hostile 
in  mind,  doing  evil  deeds,  he  has  now  re¬ 
conciled  in  his  body  of  flesh  by  his  death, 
in  order  to  present  you  holy  and.  blameless 
and  irreproachable  before  him." 

Man’s  need  is  to  get  out  of  this  estranged  condition,  out  of  the 
state  of  hostility  toward  God.  But  it  is  not  man  himself  who  does 
this,  for  only  God  is  able  to  do  it.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  Gospel  according  "to  Paul, 

1.  Pr.  Zhwago,  p. 
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”God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the 
world  to  himself. M  (2  Cor.  5:1?) 

We  must  notice  that  Paul  never  speaks  of  God  as  the  object 

of  reconciliation.  God  is  always  the  subject  and  man  is  always 

the  object. 

’’For  while  we  were  enemies  we  were 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his 
Son,  much  more,  now  that  we  are  recon¬ 
ciled,  shall  we  be  saved  by  his  life.” 

(Rom.  5:10) 

statement  and  others  like  it  raise  an  enti3 
of  questions  as  to  Paul’s  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  What  does 
Paul  mean  by  ”by  the  death  of  his  Son”?  This  question  and  others 
arising  out  of  it  need  to  be  answered;  yet  a  detailed  exposition 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Nevertheless,  we  will  attempt 
to  show  where  Paul’s  main  emphasis  in  this  matter  lay. 

The  fact  that 

’’Christ  died  for  our  sins”  (l  Cor.  15:3) 

was  a  part  of  that  which  Paul  received  to  .transmit  to  others .  But 

passages  such  as  Romans  ?:2 4,  1  Corinthians  5:21,  and  Galatians 

3:3  sho"  that  Paul  does  not  always  use  the  same  'metaphors  to  des- 

ris  t  did ,  t  t!  11  show  tl 

awful  issue  with  the  sin  of  ran. 

"Is  there  a  simpler  way  of  saying  this 
than  that  Christ  bore  our  sins?” 

asks  A.M.  Hunter. 

”We  are  not  fen"  nowadays  of  calling 
Christ’s  suffering  ’penal’  or  styling 
him  our  ’substitute’ ;  but  can  we  avoid 

using  such  words  asjthese  to  express 
Paul’s  view  of  the  Atonement?”  (l) 

1.  Hunter,  A."':.:  Interpreting  Paul’s  Gospel,  p. 
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Thus  far  we  have  seen  how  Paul  makes  use  of  the  terms 


justification,  sanctification,  and  reconciliation  in  describing 
the 

n removal  of  the  contradiction  between 
man  as  he  actually  is  and  man  as  he  is 
intended  to  be.”  (l) 

We  have  previously  discussed  the  fact  that  man  has  to  make  God’s 
gift  his  own  through  an  act  of  surrender.  Let  us  now  take  a 
closer  look  at  what  Paul  meant  by  the  word  ” pis t is”  which  we 
translate  as  ’’faith.”  ’’Pistis”  is  the  response  of  man  to  God’s 
gracious  dealing  in  Christ  and  it  becomes  the  condition  upon 
which  man  receives  this  gift  of  grace.  The  word  in  its  various 
forms  occurs  almost  two  hundred  times  in  Paul’s  letters.  Sometimes 
it  parallels  the  Old  Testament  meaning  of  ’’faithfulness”  as  Paul 

refers  to  the  Jews, 

”T.Jhat  if  some  were  unfaithful?  Does 
their  faithlessness  nullify  the  faith¬ 
fulness  of  God?”  (Rom.  3»?) 

At  other  times  it  may  be  a  synonym  for  Christianity, 

”He  who  once  persecuted  us  is  now 
preaching  the  faith  which  he  tried 
to  destroy.”  (Gal.  1:23) 

But  the  major  Pauline  usage  of  the  term  ’’pistis”  takes  the 
meaning  of  utter  and  complete  trust.  Paul's  example  of  a  man 
who  had  such  complete  trust  is  Abraham  of  the  Old  Testament. 

When  God  spoke  to  him,  Abraham  took  God  at  his  word  and  obeyed 
him.  Faith  then  for  Paul  is  taking  God  at  his  word  which  was 
given  in  Christ. 

”It  is  the  Yes — the ^complete  response — 
of  the  soul  to  the  grace  of  God  embodied 
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in  Christ  crucified  and  risen.1’  (l) 

Hunter  effectively  summarizes  five  aspects  of  his  last  meaning 
of  ’’pistis”  for  Paul.  First,  it  is  directed  to  a  person,  not  an 
'  3  is  usually  to  Christ  and  twice  to  Cod;  1 
there  is  no  difference  in  meaning,  for  Paul’s  trust  is  in  the 
Cod  whose  glory  he  has  seen  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Second,  this  Pauline  ’’faith”  is  opposed  to  any  doctrine  of 
works  whereby  men  attempt  to  lay  up  credit  in  the  ledgers  of 
heaven  by  meritorious  actions.  Here  Paul  was  moving  in  direct 
opposition  to  Judaism  and  to  legalistic  Christianity  of  that 
time . 

”By  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh 
be  justified  in  God’s  sight.”  (Rom.  3:20) 

No  man,  by  keeping  the  law  or  by  doing  good  works,  is  able  to 

justify  himself  in  the  eyes  of  God.  The  central  meaning  of  Paul’s 

doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  must  be  understood  in  the 

light  of  this . 

”It  is  nothing  else  than  the  familiar 
truth  that  God  forgives  sin,  and  that 
forgiveness  cannot  be  earned  but  only 
appropriated  in  faith.”  (2) 

Third,  this  faith  is  at  once  an  act  and  also  a  way-  of  living. 

’’And  the  life  I  now  live  in  the  flesh 
I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  son  of  God 
who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me.” 

(Gal.  2:20) 

Fourth,  faith  is  the  Christian’s  wedding  ring  (Luther)  for 
it  unites  a  man  to  Christ  so  that  he  enters  mystically  and  morally 
into  all  that  Christ  has  done  for  him,  dwelling  in  Christ  and 
Christ  in  him, 

.  .  .  ,  _ 
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”So  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts  through  faith.”  (Eph.  3: 17) 

Finally,  faith  issues  in  good  works.  It  is 
’’working  through  love”  (Gal.  5i6), 
a  response  to  the  love  which  God  has  shown.  The  seal  of  this 
faith  was  the  candidate’s  baptism  which  symbolized  death  to  the 
old  life  and  resurrection  to  the  new.  The  baptized  person  was 
thereafter,  with  the  Holy  Spirit’s  help,  a  new  man  in  Christ,  (l) 

And  so,  when  a  sinful  man  has,  by  faith,  found  pardon  and 

acceptance  with  God  through  Christ,  he  enters  on  what  Paul  called 

’’kainotes  zoes”,  life  of  a  new  and  radically  different  nature. 

He  envoys  an  inner  peace  that  he  has  not  known  before.  Hot  that 

a  Christian  reaches  perfection  or  becomes  sinless .  Paul  was  a 

realist  and  Romans  7  bears  out  the  fact  that  the  Christian  life 

is  not  devoid  of  tensions  to  Paul’s  way  of  thinking.  The  old 

nature  did  not  die  so  easily  as  that.  The  redeemed  man  is  still 

”in  the  flesh”  whose  pull  he  is  still  able  to  feel. 

’’Hot  that  I  have  already  attained  this 
or  am  already  perfect”  (Phil.  3: 12) 

writes  Paul  of  his  own  life  and  what  was  true  for  him  is  also 

true  for  us  toda2^.  Paul,  delights  in  calling  the  Christians 

’’saints”  although  he  realized  more  than  anyone  that  they  were  far 

from  living  perfect  lives.  The  Christian  man  has  entered  a  new 

'•rorld  and  is  potentially  a  new  man,  even  though  he  still  lives 

”in  the  flesh.” 

As  Nygren  points  out,  even  if  a  man  is  not  sinless,  the 
power  of  his  old  master,  Sin,  has  been  broken;  he  has  acquired  a 

1.  :  unto  r ,  pp.  33-34 
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new  Paster,  Christ,  and  is  now  summoned,  with  the  help  of  the 
I  oly  Spirit,  to  fight  the  goo 
flesh  end  the  devil,  (l) 

The  new  life  to  which  i  tism  is  the  initiatory  rite 

is,  above  all  else,  a  life  ”in  Christ.”  Scholars,  following  the 

example  of  Deissmann  and,  recently,  James  Stewart,  have  begun  to 

see  that  ’’union  with  Christ”  is  the  verm  center  of  Faul’s  doc- 

trine  of  salvation.  Phrases  such  as  ’’union  with  Christ”,  ”in 

Christ”,  and  ’’communion  with  Christ”  mean  essentially  the  same 

thing.  This  experience  of  being  ”in  Christ”  is  mentioned  by 

Paul  in  each  letter  in  some  form  or  another.  An  example  is, 

”If  anyone  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature.”  (2  Cor.  5:17  margin) 

In  its  deepest  and  richest  sense,  it  is  an  experience  of  fellow¬ 
ship  with  Christ  who  died  and  rose,  so  that  the  believer  lives, 
dies,  and  rises  with  him  to  a  new  life. 

As  a  new  creature  then,  Paul  is  freed  from  the  ultimate 
power  of  sin,  yet  is  not  sinless  or  incapable  of  sinning.  This 
might  almost  have  seemed  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  tremendous 
victory  that  was  seen  in  Christ,  but  Paul’s  experience  of  life 
and  men  would  never  have  allowed  him  to  fall  into  such  fallacious 
thinking.  Paul,  the  missionary  to  sinners,  retained  a  sober 
judgement  because  of  these  facts  which  he  saw  around  himself 
and  so  freedom  from  sin  was  not  something  mechanical  or  magical. 

ations  Paul  makes  to  the  churches, 
there  are  the  confessions  of  Pp.ul  the  Christian,  witnessing  to  the 
fact  that  even  the  new  man  in  Christ  feels  at  times  the  old  deep 
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sense  of  sin.  But  in  °hrist  the  grace  of  God  is  given  to  him 
3  "  Paul  experiences  the  renewing,  creative 
power  of  the  Spirit.  The  struggle  is  now  carried  on  in  a  new 
spirit;  the  man  who  is  ” in  Christ”  is  free  from  futile  anxiety 
and  despair,  even  though  he  recognizes  his  own  unworthiness 
before  God . 


II.  PAUL  TILLICH1  S  DOCTRINE  OF  MAN 


peak  quite  easily  me1  naturally  of  the  crisis  through 
which  our  civilization  is  passing.  However,  1  1  xamine 

the  post  we  see  that  men  in  every  age  have  realized  the  crisis 
of  their  time.  Crisis  always  having  been  a  present  fear,  we 
begin  to  suspect  that  to  live  itself  is  to  exist  in  crisis. 

Only  in  periods  of  real  lethargy  and  non-awareness  has  mankind 

been  without  a  sense  of  crisis. 

A  whole  school  of  thinking,  known  today  as  Existentialism, 
is  a  symptom  of  our  present  crisis.  Its  very  characteristic  as 
a  philosophy  is  that  it  looks  with  irony  upon  any  system  of 
thought  that  proposes  itself  as  the  solution  for  all  of  life’s 
"rises .  Kierkegaard,  one  of  the  guiding  lights  of  this  point 
of  view,  strove  to  discover  difficulties  and  to  see  the  weakness 
of  systems  (especially  Hegelism)  rather  than  to  offer  any  easy 
and  ready-made  solution.  Existentialism  as  a  philosophy  attempts 
to  make  man  aware  of  certain  "basic  realities  in  his  life.  If 
successful,  it  often  increases  rather  than  minimizes  our  human 
difficulties.  The  business  of  finding  solutions  must  come  only 
after  a  man  is  aware  of  the  whole  depth,  import,  and  therefore 
difficulty  of  his  human  life. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  discuss  a  philoso¬ 
pher  theologian  who  has  been  much  influenced  by  the  school  of 
Existentialism,  Paul  Tillich.  Haring  3  his  doctri 

man,  we  will  compare  his  system  of  thought  with  that  of  the 
Apostle  Paul. 

Tillich  comes  from  a  Prussian  background  end  credits  much 
of  his  thought  to  his  early  upbringing.  He  traces  the  beginnings 
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of  what  he  cai Is  the  Mromantic  tr  in  his  feeling  and 

g,  his  ” aesthetic-meditative”  attitude  toward  nature  and 
his  sense  of  history  to  his  early  environment.  These  influences 
were  intensified  by  his  "actual  communication  with  nature” 
throughout  his  life;  by  the  impact  of  German  poetry;  by  his 
Lutheran  hr  '•byround  where  a  certain  ” nature  mysticism”  was 
possible . 

"This  early  bias  has  apparently  remained 
potent  throughout  has  life ,  and  has 
contributed  to  what  some  have  regarded  as 
the  rant he is tic  strain  in  his  philosophy.” 

[i) 

1933  Reinho!  i  ited  illich  1 

to  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York.  There  he  was  Professor 
of  Philosophical  Theology  until  his  retirement  in  1954*  However, 
lee  '  and  of  his  ti 

University  Professor  at  Harvard. 

Tillich  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  German  classical 
phy,  particularly  Schellii  g  i  Inning 

of  the  Existentialist  movement.  Just  before  ”orld  Her  I  he  dis¬ 
covered  Kierkegaard  whose  influence  began  to  rise  in  Europe 
during  the  twenties.  Another  influencing  factor  in  the  Lutheran 
lition  was  the  mystic,  Jakob  Boehiae,  and  this  elem 
catered  sig  ificantly  into  his  theological  system. 

Tillich  has  always  been  occupied  with  attempting  to  bring 
religion  into  relation  with  politics,  art,  philosophy,  ieptb 
3  -V  logy,  nd  logy.  Since  moving  to  America  his  chief 

interests  have  been  with  ,  hilc 

psychology. 
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It  is  difficult  to  determine  his  position  or  to  categorize 

tl  ©logically  because,  as  he  himself  asserts,  he  "stands  at 
the  frontier."  In  Europe  he  is  often  looked  upon  as  a  liberal 
and  as  an  active  opponent  of  Barth  and  Brunner  but  in  America 
he  is  widely  considered  as  one  of  the  neo-orthodox  school. 

He  is  typical  of  German  scholarship  at  its  best.  Few 

American  theologians  have  such  wealth  of  historical  research  in 

their  background.  He  is  able  to  recall  without  effort  the  thought 

of  even  the  most  obscure  thinker  of  the  past. 

"But  also  typical  of  the  scholar,  he 
cannot,  without  the  aid  of  his  assistant, 
recall  where  he  left  his  lecture  notes."  (l) 

As  we  look  at  Tillich* s  doctrine  of  man  and  compare  it  to 
the  Pauline  version  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  task  that  Tillich 
has  set  before  himself.  He  conceives  his  theological  task  as 
being  essentially  that  of  an  apologist.  He  is  therefore  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  offer  a  statement  of  Christian  doctrine  that  will  have 
relevance  to  man's  contemporary  situation.  In  this  regard  he 
tells  prospective  critics  of  1  is  s tematic  The o logy  II, 

"I  cannot  accept  criticism  as  valuable 
which  merely  insinuates  that  I  have 
surrendered  the-  substance  of  the  Christian 
message  because  I  have  used  a  terminology 
which  consciously  deviates  from,  the  bibli¬ 
cal  or  ecclesiastical  language.  Without 
such  deviations,  I  would  not  have  deemed 
it  worthwhile  to  develop  a  theological 
system  for  our  time."  (2) 

This  element  in  Tillich’s  work  has  become  known  as  the 
"principle  of  correlation."  It  is  based  on  the  unavoidable  duty 

1.  Hordern,  William:  H  ;;  c  ?--•->  to  :  t 
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of  every  theologian  to  relate  the  biblical  message  to  his  con¬ 
temporary  situation.  Tillich  insists  that  man  cannot  receive 
answers  to  questions  that  he  has  not  even  asked.  Therefore,  the 
theologian  must  correlate  the  present  day  problems  and  the  answers 
given  by  the  Christian  faith;  in  other  words,  Christian  theology 
must  learn  to  speak  the  language  of  the  culture  in  which  it  finds 
itself. 

To  come  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  Tillich’s  doctrine  of 
man  it  will  be  necessary  to  understand  the  terms  that  he  uses. 

He  takes  terms  such  as  ’’essence” ,  "existence”,  and  ”est:  at”  ' 

and  uses  them  in  unique  ways.  The  first  term  used  in  this  res¬ 
pect  is  ’'existence”  (Latin  ’existere’)  meaning  to  "stand  out.” 

This  is  where  all  of  mankind  finds  itself.  But  the  question 
which  must  immediately  arise  is:  What  are  we  standing  out  of 
when  we  say  we  exist?  Tillich  with  his  tremendous  insight  into 
historical  background  traces  this  question  back  and  shows  how  it 
has  bothered  thinkers  even  before  the  time  of  Plato.  This  is  the 
split  within  the  whole  of  being;  the  split  between  potentiality 
and  actuality.  Plato  contrasts  the  essential  and  the  existential 
being;  and  in  order  for  man  to  reach  his  essential  being,  he  must 
rise  above  his  existence,  ban’s  existence  is  a 'fall  from  what  he 
previously  was  when  he  had  this  essential  nature. 

In  contrast  to  this,  Hegel  was  influential  in  turning 
European  thought  towards  his  view.  To  him,  existence  was  the 
expression  ■  of  essence  and  not  the  fall  away  from  it.  It  was  in 

protc  '  e gel’s  es  tialis  that  the  existentialism  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  arose.  This  latter  conception’s 


influence  on  Tillich  was  great,  a  all  soon  see.  The  common 

ground  on  which  all  existential  in ts  attack  Hegel  is  that  Man1 3 
existential  position  is  one  of  estrangement  from  his  essential 
nature.  The  existence  of  the  individual  is  filled  with  anxiety 

and  threatened  by  meaninglessness. 

A  glance  at  the  fields  of  existentialism  and  depth  psychol¬ 
ogy  reveal  that  their  main  interest  is  in  the  predicament  of  man 
in  his  estranged  position.  In  this  respect  both  can  become  the 
allies  of  theology,  for  they  have  helped  to  rediscover  the 
classical  Christian  interpretation  of  man1 s  existence. 

Tillich  feels  that  the  first  and  basic  question  in  theology 
must  be  the  relation  between  man’s  essential  and  existential 
nature.  In  the  Christian  tradition  there  are  three  basic  con¬ 
cepts;  being  as  being  is  good,  or  in  the  Biblical  mythological 
form:  God  saw  everything  that  he  had.  created  and  behold,  it  was 
good.  The  second  concept  is  that  of  the  fall  from  this  basic 
goodness.  Tillich  describes  this  as  the  existential  estrangement 
of  man  from  God,  from  others  and  from  himself.  The  third  concept 

Is  the  possibility  of  salvation.  Although  Tillich  says  that  all 

three  of  these  conditions  are  within  us  at  the  same  time,  it  is 

still  necessary  to  distinguish  between  them. 

” Freud,  in  this  respect,  had  an  unclearly 
ambiguous  attitude,  namely  he  was  not  able 
and  willing  to  distinguish  between  man’s 
essential  and  his  existential  nature.”  (l) 


It  is  Tillich’s  view  that  not  only  existentialism,  but  also 
depth  psychology  has  been  of  infinite  value  to  heology.  Both 
have  helped  to  rediscover  the  immense  depth- psychological  material 

Tillich:  Psychoanalysis,  Existentialism  and.  -Toole yy  in 
Fas t ora  1  : s T? cholo ?v ,  Oct.  1958,  p.  13 
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which  can  be  found  in  the  religious  literature  of  the  last  two 
thousand  years,  an  example  being  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy.  They  have 
also  rediscovered  the  word  ’’sin”  which  had  become  obscured  by  the 
identification  of  ”sin”  with  ’’sins”  and  by  the  identification  of 
sins  with  certain  acts  that  were  not  conventional.  They  redis¬ 
covered  that  sin  is  separation,  estrangement  from  one’s  essential 
nature.  In  addition,  depth  psychology  has  helped  theology  to  re¬ 
discover  the  demonic  structures  that  influence  our  decisions  and 
actions,  (l)  All  of  these  elements  are  of  tremendous  importance 
in  our  search  for  an  adequate  interpretation  of  our  human  situa¬ 
tion.  Tillich  has  found  that  they  have  helped  him  to  a  deeper 
realization  of  man’s  predicament. 

We  had  previously  stated  that  one  of  the  first  fundamental 
Christian  concepts  is  that  of  ’’being  as  being  is  good,”  This 
roughly  corresponds  to  what  Tillich  means  by  ” essential  nature” 
or  ’’essence.”  But  it  will  generally  be  agreed  that  man  is  no¬ 
where  to  be  found  in  this  condition.  Universally,  man  is  in  the 
state  of  the  second  concept  we  mentioned \  he  is  fallen  from  his 
essential  nature  and  is  in  a  state  of  estrangement.  The  problem 
before  us  now  is  s  How  does  the  transition  from  ’’essence”  to 
’’existence”  come  about? 

The  symbol  of  the  ’’Fall”  must  necessarily  be  an  important 
aspect  in  our  discussion  of  man.  We  have  usually  thought  of  it 
in  relation  to  the  Adam  and  Fve  myth  in  Genesis,  but  its  real 
significance  transcends  this  and  has  meaning  universally. 
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’’Theology  mist  clearly  and  unambiguously 
represent  ’the  Fall’  a?  a  symbol  for  the 
human  situation  universally,  not  as  the 
tor;  ■  t  thst  1  appened  ’once  upon 

a  time.’”  (l) 

’  '  ' 1  F?  U  ' 

’’the  transition  from  essence  to  existence.” 

He  calls  this  a  ’’half-way  demythologizstion”  of  the  myth  of  the 
Fall  for  it  is  not  possible  to  demythologize  completely  when 
sperhing  about  the  divine.  It  is  a  story  told,  not  a  derived 
dialectical  step.  Tillich  then  turns  to  the  story  as  told  in 
Genesis  1-3  to  guide  his  description  of  the  transition  from 
essential  to  existential  being.  It  is  the  profoundest  and  richest 
ession  of  man’s  awareness  of  his  predicsi 
the  frame wife  wherein  this  problem  can  be  treated.  Tillich 
systematically  shows  how  it  points  to  (A)  the  possibility  of  the 
Fall,  (B)  to  its  motives,  and  (o)  to  the  event  itself  and  its 
consequences . 

(A)  The  Possibility  of  the  Fall 

The  basic  presumption  behind  Tillich’s  thinking  at  this 
point  is  that  ’’finite  freedom”  is  the  possibility  of  the  fall, 

■  n  ’s  freedom,  hall 

digress  slightly  and  describe  Tillich’s  interpretation  of  the 
God-and-rosn  relationship.  In  his  theology  of  correlation,  man 
and  God  are  both  involved  in  the  structure  of  being.  God  is  the 
structure  or  ground  of  being  but  God  is  not  subject  to  or  deter¬ 
mined  hj  the  structure  of  being.  He  is  the  depth  within  and 
under  this  structure.  For  this  reason,  Tillich  insists  that  God 


1.  Systematic  Theology  IT,  p.  29 


' 


is  not  a  bed  among  other  '  »,  nor  properly  to  spoken  of 


xis ting . 

we  pull  him  down  to  our  level  by  putting  him  into  a  category  of 
dependence.  God  is  Being  itself,  or  the  power  end  ground  of 
being.  However,  the  use  of  ’’analogia  entis”  is  justified;  that 
is  the  symbolic  terms  we  use  in  describing  God.  They  all  use 
segments  of  finite  experience  in  order  to  say  something  about 
the  infinite . 


’’Analogically  and  with  due  reserve, 
we  can  think  of  God  as  personal  (not 
a  person),  dynamic  and  free,  yet  at  the 
same  time. as  the  universal  participant, 
sharing  in  the  being  of  everything  as  its 
ground,  and  as  related  to  the  creation  in 
virtue  of  the  element  of  form,  and  to 
history  in  the  element  of  destiny.1’  (l) 


Man’s  salvation  is  possible  only  if  he  has  related  himself  to 
God ,  who  can  never  be  an  object  but  only  an  unconditional  sut 


or  ground. 

Man  is  made  in  the  Image  of  God  in  terms  of  man’s  rational 
personality.  Man’s  logos  is  analogous  to  the  divine  logos,  yet 
man’s  freedom  is  finite  freedom. 


’’One  can  say  that  nature  is  finite 
necessity,  God , is  infinite  freedom, 
man  is  finite  freedom,  which  makes 
possible  the  transition  from  essence 
to  existence . ”  (2) 

How  is  man  free?  Tillich  sees  him  as  having  language  which 
frees  him  from  the  bondage  of  the  concrete  situation.  He  is  also 
able  tc  ask  questions  about  the  world,  and  himself.-  He  can  trans¬ 
cend  the  conditions  of  finitude  and  look  at  himself.  He  can 
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deliberate  end  decide.  He  may  contradict  himself  and  his 
essential  nature.  He  is  free  even  from  his  own  freedom;  in 
other  words,  he  may  surrender  his  humanity. 

lien's  freedom  is  finite  freedom  and  this  means  that  he  is 

limited  by  the  structure  of  being.  Tillich  visualizes  freedom 

as  limited  by  man's  destiny,  for  his  freedom  is  finite  and  his 

destiny  is  infinite.  God  is  not  so  determined,  for  he  transcends 

this  polarity  of  freedom  and  destiny. 

’’Thus  God  in  this  freedom  can  redeem 
man  when  man  loses  his  freedom  in  sin. 

Han's  sin  always  involves  the  corrupting 
of  the  basic  ontological  elements;  this 
corruption  and  distortion  entail  a  loss 
of  freedom  and  therefore  a  weakening  of 
the  image . ”  ( l) 

Traditional  theology  has  thought  of  the  possibility  of  the 
Fall  in  terms  of  Adam's  freedom  to  sin.  This  freedom  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  divine  gift  but  traditional  theology  finds  it 
difficult  to  explain  away  the  fact  that  this  seems  to  say  that 
God  decided  to  reveal  his  majesty,  not  only  through  salvation, 

but  also  through  the  condemnation  of  man.  However,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  Fall  is  dependent  on  all  aspects  of  human  freedom 
when  these  are  taken  as  a  unity. 

"Symbolically  speaking,  it  is  the  image 
of  God  in  man  which  gives  the  possibility 
of  the  fall, "  (2) 

for  only  he  who  has  the  image  of  God  is  able  to  break  away  from 
the  image  of  God. 

1.  •••- ,  ..  .  •ill.:  Tillich's  'T  ' n  of  Corrrlrt  ;wn,  p.  154 
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(B )  The  motives  Which  Drive  hen  To  The  Fall 

Having  seen  the  possibility  of  the  Fall  (transition  from 
essence  to  existence)  we  come  now  to  the  question  of  motives. 
Tillich  .feels  that  in  order  for  us  to  understand  man’s  motives, 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  state  of  ’’essential  being”  in 
which  these  motives  have  their  sway.  He  recognizes  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  speaking  about  the  ’’essential  state”  because  it  is  not 
an  actual  stage  of  human  development.  It  is  possible  to  see  the 
essential  nature  of  man  in  all  his  stages  of  development,  even 
though  It  be  radically  distorted.  Mythologically,  man’s  essential 
nature  has  been  pictured  as  a  ’’golden  age”  or  ’’paradise.”  The 
literalistic  school  has  projected  the  essential  state  into  an 
historical  event,  a  history  before  history.  Tillich  interprets 
this  state  psychologically  as  that  of 
’’dreaming  innocence.”  (l) 

This  state  has  potentiality,  not  actuality.  It  is  supra temporal 
and  supra'  is torical. 

As  the  word  ” innocence”  points  to  non-actual ized  poten¬ 
tiality  it  could  mean  the  lack  of  actual  experience,  lack  of 
personal  responsibility, , and  lac1 2  of  moral  guilt .  It  designates 
the  state  before  actuality,  existence  ~nd  history.  Using  a 
child’s  development,  Tillich  says, 

’’The  most  striking  example  is  the  growth 
of  his  sexual  consciousness.  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  the  child  is  unconscious 
of  his  sexual  potentialities.  In  the 
difficult  steps  of  transition  from  poten¬ 
tial  ity  t c  a c 1 1  a I i ty,  a n  awa ke ning  t  ake  s 
place.  Experience,  responsibility  and 

guilt  are  acquired,  and  the  dreaming  state 
of  innocence  is  lost.”  (2) 


1.  Ibid,  p.  33 

2.  Ibid,  p.  34 
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Contrary  to  popular  belief,  this  state  of  innocence  is 

not  a  state  of  perfection.  The  symbol  or  Adam  before  the  Fall 

must  not  be  looked  upon  as  the  symbol  of  perfection  but  as  that 

of  "undecided  potentialities." 

existing  man,  Tili'ich  points  out,  is  aware  of  his  finitude. 

Kierkegaard  has  used  the  concept  of  anxiety  to  describe  man* s 

awareness  of  his  limitations.  AH  finitude  is  a  mixture  of  being 

and  non-being.  Fan’s  freedom  is  unii  ith  his  ' 

has  risen  out  of  self  awareness. 

"This  anxiety  is  one  of  the  driving  forces 
toward  the  transition  from  essence  to 

existence."  (l) 

Tillich  uses  an  often  overlooked  element  in  the  Genesis  story  to 
analyze  "temptation."  Crod  commanded  Adam  and  Eve  not  to  eat  from 
the  tree  of  Knowledge.  Why  was  this  prohibition  given?  It 
presupposes  a  cleavage  between  the  Creator  and.  the  created,  a 
cleavage  which  makes  a  command  necessary,  even  if  it  is  given 
only  to  test  the  obedience  of  the  creature.  This  cleavage  pre¬ 
supposes  a  sin  which  is  not  yet  a  sin  but  is  also  no  longer 
innocence 3  it  is  the  desire  to  sin.  Here  Tillich  describes  the 
reaction  which  sets  in. 

"Dreaming  innocence  wants  to  preserve 
itself.  This  reaction  is  symbolized  in 
the  biblical  story  as  the  divine  pro¬ 
hibition  against  actualizing  one’s 

■  bial  3  and  against  acquiring 
knowledge  and  power."  (2) 

-  The  anxiety  of  this  situation  is  the  state  of  temptation. 

Man  decides  for  self-actualization;  the  state  of  dreaming  i 
is  over. 


Ibid,  P.  35 
Ibid ,  p.  35 
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(C)  T:'0  Tf-S 

Although  estrangement  is  a  universal  fact  and  as  such  is 
tragedy,  yet  men  is  held  responsible;  Tillich  calls  this  the 
•a!  and  tragic  element  in  man’s  predicament. 

It  leads  directly  to  the  question  of  man’s  relationship  to  nature 
and  consequently  to  the  Creation  and  the  Fall.  In  the  Genesis 
3 1 ory  it  is  the  serpent  which  represents  the  outside  forces  in 
and  around  man.  However,  the  serpent  is  not  all-powerful.  Only 
through  man’s  decision  did  the  transition  from  essence  to  exist¬ 
ence  occur.  This  does  not  release  man  from  his  responsibility. 

Has  nature  been  corrupted  by  man  end  his  sin?  Tillich 
points  out  that  the  transition  from  essence  to  existence  is  net 
an  event  in  time  and  space  but  the  trans-historical  quality  of 
all  -vents  in  time  and  space.  The  actual  state  of  man  and  nature 
is  that  state  of  existence  in  which  man  and  the  universe  find 
themselves,  and  there  is  no  time  when  this  was  otherwise.  This 
means  that  Tillich  must  reject  the  ancient  dichotomy  between 
innocent  nature  and  guilty  man.  He  does  this  on  the  basis  of 
several  reasons .  One  is  that  there  is  no  great  discontinuity 
between  animal  bondage  and  human  freedom. 

”It  is  impossible  to  say  at  which  point 
in  the  process  of  natural  evolution  animal 
nature  is  replaced  by  the  nature  which,  in 
our  present  experience,  we  3m  ow  as  human.”  (l) 

Tillich  also  refers  to  the  present  rediscovery  of  the  unconscious 

and' its  de terming  power  in  man’s  conscious  decisions.  These  point 

to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  utopia  in  the  past  and  Tillich 

believes  that  there  will  be  no  utopia  in  the  futurc .  There  was 
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no  point  in  tine  end  spec©  in  which  goodness  was  actualized 
and  had  existence. 

Destruction  of  a  man’s  being  comes  from  sin,  not  f initud© 5 
yet  it  is  finitude  that  makes  sin  possible.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  Tillich  finds  it  difficult  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  finitude  itself  is  evil.  His  system  logically 

seems  to  point  in  that  direction.  Does  not  saying  that  actual- 

is 

d 

inevitable?  Deinhold  Niebuhr  and  others  have  seriously  questioned 
Tillich’s  system  for  this  very  reason.  David  Roberts  clears  it 
up  to  a  degree, 

f,Sin  is  inevitable  because  of  what  I 
am,  but  it  is  not  a  fate  which  operates 
irrespective  of  the  role  played  by  my 
freedom.”  (l) 

Tillich ,  although  finding  himself  in  difficulty  at  .this  point, 

explicitly  rejects  finitude  as  synonomous  with  evil. 

’’Creation  is  good  in  its  essential 
character.  If  actualized,  it  falls  into 
universal  estrangement  through  freedom 
and  destiny.”  (2) 

Tillich’s  use  of  the  term  ’’estrangement”  is  our  next  point 
of  inquiry.  To  Tillich,,  as  to  all  the  Existentialists,  the  state 
of  existence  is  the  state  of  estrangement.  Man  is  estranged 
from  God,  from  others,  and  from  himself.  What  is  the  relation 
of  Tillich’s  concept  of  estrangement  to  the  traditional  doctrine 
of  sin?  Tillich  feels  that  although  estrangement  is  not  a 
iblical 

1.  ^oberts ,  David:  Tillich’s  Doctrine  o~p  Mo  ,  p.  126,  in 

tall  (eds  . )  T1 _  ~ ~ ~  ~  ~  M  ~  ‘ . 

?y~  ter--- ti?  liprcp-q;  ,  p.  44 
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of  men’s  predicament*  The  expulsioi  frc  aradise,  Cain  and 
Abel’s  hatred,  the  Tower  of  Babel  story  in  which  the  nations 
become  estranged  from  each  other  through  the  confusion  of 
language  all  imply  estrangement  end  no  the  concept  itself  is 
not  foreign  to  the  Biblical  literature. 

However,  Tillich  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  term  ’’estrange¬ 
ment”  cannot  completely  replace  the  term  ”sin”.  ”Sin”  expresses 
not  implied  in  the  term  ’’estrangeme  ;  ly,  i 
personal  act  of  turning  away  from  that  to  which  one  belongs*  It 
expresses  the  pers:  il  3]  aracter  f  '  ith  its 

correlative  personal  responsibility. 

”It  is  not  a  state  of  things  like  the 
laws  of  nature,  but  a  matter  of  both 
personal  freedom  and  universal  destiny....” 

(1) 

Tillich  finds  it  necessary  to  drop  the  use  of  such  terms  as 
’’original”  and  ’’hereditary”  with  respect  to  sin,  not  because  the3^ 
do  not  point  to  the  universal  character  of  estrangement  but  because 
they  have  become  so  burdened  with  literalistic  absurdities. 

’’Sins”  are  the  expression  of  r?sin”.  It  is  not  the  dis- 

the  fact  that  it 

•press ion  of  man’s  estrangement  from  God,  from  othei  ,  d 
from  himself.  The  first  mark  of  this  estrangement  is  ’’unbelief”. 
This  is  not  necessarily  the  unwillingness  or  inability  to  believe 
the  doctrines  of  the  church,  but  is  the  act  or  state  in  which  a 
man  in  the  totality  of  his  being  turns  away  from  God.-  In  doing 
so  he  actus  lie--  '  If,  frc  God  to  himself  in 

knowledge,  will,  and  emotion. 


,  . 
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lllich*  1  ;eme  t  is  ’’hubris”  which 

he  defines  as  .the  self-elevation  of  a  man  into  the  sphere  of 
the  divine.  It  doer  not  exactly  mean  ” pride”  but  ”undue  self— 
elevation”.  It  is  sin  in  its  total  fern;  ns  \  ,  man’s  turning 
away  from  the  divine  center  tc  which  he  belongs  to  oneself  as 
the  center  of  one’s  ‘ror1rh  The  main  symptom  of  this  ”sin  of 
the  whole  being”  is  that  man  does  not  acknowledge  Its  finitude. 

All  men  have  a  hidden  desire  to  be  like  God  and  they  act  according 
to  this  in  their  self-estimation.  All  men  also  live  and  plan  as 
though  they  were  going  to  live  for  ^ver.  Difficulty  arises  in 
distinguishing  self-affirmation  wl  ich  is  nat  n  3  :  " 

self-elevation 'which  is  destructive  ’’hubris”. 

The  third  mark  of  estrangement  is  ’’concupiscence.”  Tillich 
uses  this  term  to  answer  the  question:  ¥hy  is  man  tempted  to 
become  centered  in  himself?  The  answer  to  this,  says  Tillich, 
is  that  every  man  in  his  position  between  finitude  and  infinity 
tries  to  draw*  the  whole  of  his  world  into  himself. 

Tillich  appears  to  draw  close  to  a  deterministic  philosophy 

of  sin  in  statements  such  as 

”Sin...is  the  .universal  destiny  of 
estrangement  which  concerns  every 
man.”  (l) 

Tvery  man  is  in  the  state  of  existence;  therefore,  every  man  is 
in  the  state  of  estrangement.  But  Tillich  still  asserts  that  man 
y  1  is  personal  responsibility.  The  fact  that  sir 
universal  1 oes  not  release  man  from  guilt  for  his  own  personal 
turning  ’away  from  God. 
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Sin,  then,  disrupts  tie  essential  unit-  betwc  - 
It  is  the  attempt  to  center  life,  power ,  and  meaning  in 
one’ 3  own  finite  self,  II  3  possible  f  '  a]  this 

attempt  because  of  his  position  between  finitude  end  infinity, 
but  he  is  not  able  to  succeed  just  because  he  is  finite.  A  man 

tl  i 

being  arbitrary  end  automatic  at  the  same  time.  Men  yearns  to 

draw  the  whole  of  the  world  into  himself  but  he  is  enslaved  to 

unconscious  forces  within  himself  which  Tillich  calls  11  the 

demonic  structure.”  In  writing  an  introduction  to  a  book  of 

sermons .by  David  Roberts,  Tillich  gives  a  good  description  of 

what  he  means  by  ”the  demonic”. 

•  ”11?  (Bob arts)  knew  what  the  demonic  is, 

powers  in  soul  and  society  against 
which  the  good  will  even  of  the  very  best' 
of  us  is  without  power.  Ee  knew  the  nature 
of  these  powers  in  many  individuals,  including 
himself.  Ee  experienced  them  in  history  and 
he  realized  that  only  the  power  of  grace  can 
.  o ve  r  e  orr  e  t hem .  ”  (1 ) 

This  leaves  man  helpless  to  overcome  the  estrangement  due  to 
his  existential  situation.  The  resulting  condition  is  despair. 

:  : 

or  from  any  combination  of  the  two. 

”A11  of  his  efforts  spring  from  existence 
and  reflect  the  disruptions  which  mark  the 
conflict  between  essence  and  existence.”  (?) 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Tillich  looks  to  the  Protestant 
principle  of  justification  by  faith  because  it  embodies  the  truth 
about  how  a  man  can  reach  self-acceptance  despite  sin. 


i .  ‘  .  I _ tro duct ion  f  i  rtf  ha  '  "  .  ' 

P*  ^ii 

2.  Roberts,  David,  Tillich1 s  Doctrine  of  Man,  in  The  Theology 
-  °  p^-:l~T- 1-7:'-1:^  p.  128 
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rtIf  any  on  r  is  in  union  witVi  Christ  he 
in  a  new  being:  the  ole1 2  state  of  things 
has  passed  awayj  there  is  a  new  state  of 
tv i  .**  (0  Or  .  f; 17-10) 

Tillich  begins  a  sermon  of  his  by  quoting  these  words  from 

’*If  I  were  ashed  to  sum  up  the  Christian 
message  for  our  time  in  two  words,  I  would 
. he  me 

Creation.**  (l) 

Christianity  is  the  message  of  the  New  Creation,  the  New  Eeing, 
the  Jew  Reality  which  comes  with  and  through  Jesus  as  the  Christ. 

i  lered  ... 

the  power  of  salvation,  the  bringer  of  a  new  state  of  thi 

t  Tillich1  hristology, 

as  the  Christ  as  the  essential  man  in  contrast  to  existential 
man.  Ke  is  the  final  revelation  which  occurred  within  the 
structure  of  finite  freedom.  But  the  problems  of  existence 
human  beings  undergo  were  overcome  by  virtue  of  1  uni  'ir¬ 

rupted  unity  with  the  ground  of  his  being.  In  Jesus  we  see  man 
in  his  essential  nature,  man  as  he  was  designed,  .to  be.  (2) 

The  universal  significance  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  expressed 
in  such  symbols  as  ,! victory  over  existence11,  can  also  be  expressed 
in  the  term  ’’salvation11 .  This  T-Tord  in  its  original  usage  meant 
’’healed1*  and  in  this  sense  means  the  reunion  of  that’ which  is 
estranged — overcoming  the  split  between  man  and  Cod. ,  ma  id  his 
"orld,  and  man  and  himself.  Out  of  this  interpretation  of 
salvation  has  grown  the  whole  concept  of  the  hew  Being.  In  some 

1.  Tillich:  The  New  Be: no,  p.  15 

2.  ,  nerd:  Tillich* s  Theo]  Correlation,  p.  154, 

in  The  -Tournel  of  Red  1ml on 
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Id  -have  ‘  '  ’  otall;  eeled , 

not  even  those  who  have  encountered  the  New  Being  as  it  appears 
in  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  Is  there  anything  unique  in  Jesus  as  the 
Christ?  If  he  is  accepted  as  thp  Saviour,  what  does  salvation 
through  him  mean? 

11  The  answer  cannot  be  that  there  is  no 
saving  power  apart  from  him  but  that  he 
is  the  ultimate  criterion  of  every  healing 
and  saving  process.”  (l) 

As  Tillich  looks  at  the  various  doctrin ?s  c f  11  s 
he  realizes  that  the  subjective  side  of  Ab<=  lard’s  ’’Moral  Influence” 
theory  is  just  as  necessary  as  Aulen1 s  objective  "Cosmic  Struggle” 
etl  '  i  lone  for  man,  but  it  is  necessary  for  man  to 
respond  to  it  and  make  it  his  own. 

On  the  basis  of  this,  Tillich  considers  the  three-fold 

f  salvation:  participation,  acceptance ,  transformation, 
(a)  Salvation  as  participation”  in  the  New  Being 

The  healing  power  of  the  New  Being  as  we  see  it  in  Christ  is 
dependent  upon. man’s  participation  in  it.  All  men  live  in  the  old 
state  of  things;  the  question  is  Iso  participate  i 

the  new  state  of  things  .  lie  belong  to  the  old.  creation,  and  the 

demand  made  upon  us  by  Jesus  as  the  Christ  is  that  we  also 
participate  in  the  hew  Being. 

The  New  Testament  uses  the  term  ” regeneration”  which,  speaks 
-bout  a  new  universal  state  of  things,  the  new  aeon  which  Christ 
brings.  The  objective  reality  of  the  New  Being,  then,  precedes 
one’s  subjective  participation  in  it. 


1.  Systematic  Theolor:::  -I,  p.  168 
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age  of  conversion,  is  first, 
the  ness age  of  a  new  reality  to  which 
one  is  asked  to  turn;  in  the  light  of 
it,  one  is  to  "ove  away  from  the  old 
reality,  the  state  of  existential 

estrangement  in  which  one  has  lived.’1  (l) 

Regeneration  understood  in  this  way  leaves  little  room  for  the 
common  attempt  to  create  emotional  reactions  in  appealing  to  an 
individual.  The  subjective  consequences  are  fragmentary  and 
often  ambiguous  and  are  not  a  good  basis  for  alsiming  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Christ.  How  then  may  we  participate?  The  faith 
which  accepts  Jesus  as  the  bearer  of  the  New  Being  is  this  basis. 
This  leads  directly  to  the  second  relationship; 

(b)  Salvation  as  ” acceptance”  of  the  New  Being  (Justification) 
Like  regeneration,  justification  is  first  an  objective  event 
and  then  a  subjective  reception. 

”It  is  an  act  of  God  which  is  in  no 
way  dependent  on  man,  an  act  in  which 
he  accepts  him  who  is  unacceptable.”  (2) 

If  a  man  were  to  look  at  himself  and  tig'  to  measure  his 

relation  to  God  by  his  achievement,  he  would  only  increase  his 

anxiety  and  despair.  Actually  there  is  nothing  in  man  which 

ble£  God  to  accept  him.  Here  Tillich  can  he  seen  to  have 

been  influenced  by  the  Neo-Orthodox  school.  All  man  is  able  to 

do  is  to  accept  the  fact  that  he  has  been  accepted. 

” After  such  an  experience  we  may  not  be 
better  than  before,  and  we  may  not  believe 
more  than  before.  But  everything  is  trans¬ 
formed.  In  that  moment  grace  conquers  sin, 
and  reconciliation  bridges  the  gulf  of 
estrangement.  And  nothing. is  demanded  of 
this  experience,  no  religious  or  moral  or 
intellectual  presupposition,  nothing  but 
acceptance.”  (?) 


p.  162 


Ibid,  p.  177 

Ibid.  >  178 

Tillich :  The  of  •’ 1  -  -  tic r a , 
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odf  Long,  ut  the  faith  that  one  is 

accepted  is  •'  iel  through  which  grace  is  njedisted  to  man* 

(c)  Salvation  as  "transformation11  by  the  New  '  »ing  (Sanctification) 
Sanctification  means  being  received  into  the  community  of 
those  who  ere  grasped  by  the  power  of  the  iJew  Being.  It  is  also 
the  process  by  which  the  New  Being  transforms  all  those  who  are 
grasped  by  it.  We  have  seen  then,  that  the  New  Being  is  not 
simply  something  that  takes  the  place  of  the  Old  Being.  It  is  a 
renewal  of  the  old  which  has  been  corrupted,  distorted,  and  almost 
destroyed. 

"Salvation  does  not  destroy  creation,* 
out  it  transforms  the  Old  Creation  into 
a  new  one."  (l) 

In  contrast  to  Plato,  Tillich  does  not  say  that  the  New  Being 
is  a  return  of  man  to  his  essential  nature.  All  of  us  ar^  in  the 
state  of  existence j  as  human  beings  we  are  not  able  to  escape  the 
fact.  The  concept  of  the  New  Being  asks  the  question:  Are  we 
also  a  part  of  the  new  aeon,  the  new  state  of  things?  Therefore 
the  new  Being  and  existence  are  held  in  tension  in  the  life  of 
every  Christian,  In  comparison  to  his  discussion  of  man’s 
existential  situation,  Tillich’s  doctrine  of  salvation  see 
short  and  only  outlined.  Tins  is  5  facl  t3  e  case  as  he  intends 
to  cover  salvation  more  fully  in  his  next  volume  of  Systematic 
The  ology . 


1.  Tillich:  The  Bern  Being,  p.  20 


CONCLUSION 


It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  discuss  the 
doctrine  of  men  from  two  aspects;  first,  the  Biblical  approach 
17ith  particular  reference  to  the  Apostle  Faul;  second,  a  present 
day  Existentialist  philosopher- theologian,  Paul  Tillich, 

Tillich’s  purpose  in  writing  a  Systematic  Theology  was  to 
put  the  traditional  Biblical  message  into  a  language  which  was 
relevant  to  cur  world  and  to  its  ne^ds .  The  question  that  arises 
in  this  area  is  of  course:  Does  Tillich  surrender  the  substance 
of  the  Christian  message  as  he.  translates  it  into  new  terms? 

How  orthodox  is  he  in  his  basic  thinking?  '  brief  comparison 
of  his  major  views  with  those  of  Paul  should  throw  light  on  this 
question.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  on  the  one  hand 
we  have  a  missionary  who  dashed  off  letters  to  specific  needs  in 
his  churches  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  a  systematic  theologian 
who  has  put  together  a  carefully  reasoned  structure. 

,  We  find  little  in  Pauline  writing  dealing  with  man’s  essentia 
nature.  He  saw  sin  as  universal  and  did  not  question  its  origin. 
But  T  hen  we  turn  to  the  nature  of  sin,  something  Paul  was  well 
acquainted  with,  we 

what  contradictory  views  as  to  what  sin  is.  We  have  previously 
called  these  the  objective  and  subjective  natures  of  sin.  At 
times  sin  is  looked  upon  as  the  attitude  of  disobedience .  Man 
by  nature  strives  for  the  infinite  and  hopes  to  enthrone  himself 
on  the  throne  of  his  universe.  He  is  a  rebel  who  rejects  God’s 

will  for  his  own  will. 

an  Objective 

Being,  a  personage  having  power  to  take  advantage  of  the  fleshly 


nature  of  man.  Paul  does  not  deny  that  the  fleshly  or  physical 
side  of  human  nature  is  essentially  good,  although  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  he  has  often  been  accused  of  dualism.  He  does  come 
perilously  close  to  saying  that  the  physical  side  of  man  is 
sinful,  although  he  explicitly  denies  that  this  is  so.  Ha  says 
that  Sin  is  able  to  enter  a  man’s  being  because  of  the  weakness 
of  the  flesh.  Here  is  a  weak  spot  which  is  vulnerable  and.  easily 
becomes  dominated  by  this  external  force. 

Tillich,  too,  sees  sin  as  universal  and  all  men  as  sinners. 

All  men  are  in  the  state  of  existence  which  also  implies  that 
they  are  estranged  from  the  ground  of  their  being,  from  others, 
and  from  themselves.  Tillich  recognizes  the  difficult^?-  of 
speaking  about  man’s  essential  nature  because  it  is  not  an  aotual 
historical  stage  in  the  development  of  the  individual,  for  Creation 
and  the  Fall  coincide.  It  is  at  this  point  that  Tillich  has  the 
same  difficulty  that  Paul  ran  into;  does  this  not  presuppose  that 
finitude  as  such  is  evil?  How  can  man '  be  held,  responsible  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  created?  Logically,  Tillich’s  system 
seems  to  point  to  just  this  but  he  denies  that  finitude  is  sin  and 
points  to  man’s  freedom  and  destiny  as  the  cause  of  estrangement. 

Tillich  feels  that  the  term  w estrangement”  does  not  ade¬ 
quately  replace  the  Biblical  term  !,sinn.  For  this  reason  he 
feels  that  we  should  retain  it  and  its  proper  meaning.  While 
estrangement  describes  the  condition  of  man’s  disunion  T*ith  God 
it  does  not  point  to  the  personal  act  of  rebellion  and  rejection 
as  the  word  ’’sin”  does. 

In  order  to  define  Paul’s  conception  of  sin  we  had  to  see 
it  contrasted  with  its  opposites,  the  love  described  in 
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1  Corinthisfls  13  and  also  the  example  of  Christ’s  obedience. 

Tillich  gives  us  a  clear  and  systematic  breakdown  of  "estrange¬ 
ment"  as  he  lists  "unbelief”,  "hubris",  and  "concupiscence".  His 
whole  doctrine  of  evil  becomes  even  more  Pauline  when  he  speaks 
about  the  "demonic  structures"  which  influence  our  every  action 
tl  g  igl  t.  Even  as  Paul  thought  that  much  of  man’s  thought 
and  action  •  fee  ined  by  Sin’s  outward  *  ie,  sc  ’ 1  1  ich 

feels  that  man  is  to  a  large  degree  determined  by  the  "demonic 
structure"  within  man,  over  which  man  has  little  or  no  power. 

Joth  men  agree  as  to  how  this  applies  to  man’s  responsibility. 

Even  though  the  demonic  seems  to  determine  man’s  sin,  man  by  no 
means  may  regard  himself  as  irresponsible.  He  is  still  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  personally  responsible  for  the  fact  of  his  estrange¬ 
ment  from  the  ground  of  his  being. 

Tillich’s  doctrine  of  salvation  is  almost  exclusively 
Pauline,  and  his  term  "the  New  Eeing"  is  a  Pauline  term.  We  have 
seen  Paul  describe  the  nature  of  the  Christian  life  in  Homans  7 
and  we  saw  thaf;  he  considered  the  Christian’s  life  to  be  one  of 
tension.  A  man  is  still  in  the  flesh,  still  in  the  old  aeon, 
even  while  striving  to  become  a  member  of  the  new  aeon.  Through 
union  with  Christ  a  man  becomes  a  new  being,  yet  he  is  sti1!  in 
the  flesh.  Tillich  agrees  completely  with  this  Pauline  structure. 
Salvation  through  the  New  Being  does  not  mean  that  man’s  existen- 
n  nature  is  swallowed  up  or  cleared  away;  it  still  remai 
it  is  now  changed  and  transformed  so  that  the  New  Being  is  now 
the  dominant  force  in  that  life.  Neither  Til1 ich  or  Paul  have  any 
idealistic  conception  of  a  perfect  or  sinless  life.  Both  have  seen 


too  much  life  ever  to  come  to  such  a  naive  view 


Both  recognize 


' 
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that  man,  because  of  his  existential  condition  is  prone  to  sin, 
yet  the  final  decision  lies  with  him.  _nth  ask  the  question: 

We  all  live  in  the  old  state  of  things,  but  do  we  also  live  in 
the  new? 

Tillich,  then,  is  in  essential  agreement  with  the  Pauline 

doctrine  of  man.  His  use  of  new  terms  to  describe  man’s  condition 

is  intentional,  but  his  basic  position  is  Biblical.  Both  of  these 

descriptions  of  man  would  agree  with  Pascal  with  whom  we  began. 

” Christianity  is  strange.  It  bids 
man  recognize  that  he  is  vile,  even 
abominable;  and  bids  him  desire  to  be 
like  Cod-.  Without  this  counterpoise, 
this  dignity  would  make  him  horribly 
vain,  or  this  humility  would  make  him 
terribly  abject.”  (l) 


1 


Pascal:  r^nsee? ,  p.  171 
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